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The Paragrapher’s Sprightly 
Art 


Collected from the American Press 
by L. N. Flint, Professor of Journal- 
ism in the University of Kansas 


If they keep»on establishing republics in . 


the old country’ at the present rate, pretty 
soon there won’t be any titles left except 
in American lodge rooms. 


Licking war savings stamps leaves a 
pleasant taste in the mouth. Try it. 


The man who got off that stuff about 
how womankind is advancing by great 
strides had evidently not seen the new 
hobble skirts. 


We shall soon see whether marriage or 
drink is the cause of the divorce evil. 


The story is that the original owners 
traded Manhattan Island for a bottle of 
firewater. If they had preserved the liquor 
they would now be in a position to make 
a very advantageous speculation in the 
same real estate. 


These father-and-son banquets are a 
great improvement on the conferences the 
two used to have in the woodshed. 


In place of rail splitting in American 
politics we now have hair splitting. 


Hereafter political orators will be care- 
ful how they appeal to the “plain people.” 
Women are a part of the voting popula- 
tion now. 


To the victors belong the broils. 
See America thirst. 


There little brewery don’t you cry, you'll 
grind sausages by and by. 


We shall beat our swords into plow- 
shares, and our corkscrews into button- 
hooks. 


Of course a cat may look at a king, but 
it will have to hurry. 


Just what was the matter with the last 
Congress has puzzled the nation, but the 
fact that a majority looked on tooth paste 
as a luxury ought to throw some light on 
the subject. 


A statesman is a politician you agree 
with. 

If there’s one thing that hurts more than 
having to pay an income tax it is not hay- 
ing to pay an income, tax. 


The trouble with the Irish question is 
that too many of the Irish people want 
what too many of the Irish people don’t 
want. 


Unless somebody is killed, the accident is 


generally unsatisfactory to the reading 
public, 


What perfectly lovely husbands those 
returning soldiers who have learned to obey 
orders are going to make. 

_ There is nearly as much “ire” as “land” 
in Ireland these days. 


Let us confine the waving of the red flag 
to our railroad crossings. 
German naval officers maintain that 


their fleet was never defeated. Neither was 
the Chinese fleet. 
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Opening Nights 
Daddy Dumplins, by George Barr Mce- 
Cutcheon and Earl Carroll. All about an 
old bachelor and his seven adopted chil- 
dren. Delightful and wholesome comedy 
with much heartwarming humor and 
pathos. (Republic Theater.) 


When We Are Young. Fair to middlin’ 
conventional comedy featuring three so- 
called “stars.” The story shows how the 
noble but happy-go-lucky spendthrift hero 
shovels snow and reforms for a cash regis- 
ter “Princess.” (Broadhurst Theater.) 


Remarkable Remarks 


Biasco IBANEZ—When an American 
laughs, he laughs all over. 


NovELIst BertHA RucK—You Ameri- 
cans are not very gracious. 


“Bucs” Barr—The price of food is 
rapidly dropping to abnormal. 

Dr. N. W. SANnsorN—The -big cold 
weather problem is the getting of eggs. 

CORNELIUS VANDERBILT, JR.—Why is 
Los Angeles the largest city in the Far 
West? 

SECRETARY DANIELS—If they put a few 
hazers in the penitentiary it would be a 
good example. 

Rocer C. CRABTREE—Every American 
must be a statesman or he is likely to find 
himself a soldier. 

JUDGE LEwIs, of Chicago—Women are 
like kittens. You have got to pet them to 
keep them happy. 

HERBERT HooveR—We have just passed 
thru a period of unparalleled speculation, 
extravagance and waste. 

J. DENNIS BRADLEY—My views on any 
subject can be stated in five words: “I 
disagree with most people.” 

HELEN LOUISE JOHNSON—It would be 
far more artistic if the skirts went entire- 
ly to the knee, instead of half way. 


JAMES G. HUNEKER—Considering the 
price of coal, where does all the money 
come from that is spent on grand opera? 

BARITONE GEORGES BAKLANOFF—If one 
per cent of American men are virtuous, 
as the clergymen say, that is a large num- 
ber. 


FATHER JAMES CRONIN—If the employ- 
ers refuse to grant what is right and fair, 
labor can and must use force to bring them 
to their senses. 


IsHBEL M. RorH—New York girls enjoy 
flipping their powder puffs under the mas- 
culine nose and using their lip-sticks with- 
out undue camouflage. 


Senator La FontTAINnE—I consider the 
earth as a property unique in integrity 
from which humanity as a whole must de- 
rive full advantage in equal manner. 


Rasst STEPHEN S. Wise—There are 
50,000 Jewish families between 50th and 
120th Streets, and I dare say that not 10 
per cent are supporters of synagogs. 


Lorp RosertT Ceci—It is a waste of 
time for Americans to think that _ this 
League could be scrapped and all nations 
go to America to form a new League. 
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Wide World 
This is the first photograph of the formal opening of the League of Nations in the Hotel National at Geneva. Among the seated 
delegates are representatives of forty-three nations. The galleries are crowded with correspondents and newspapermen 


First 


Meeting 
of the 


League 


Wide World 

Half a dozen leaders in the League of Nations, photographed at the League’s first session. From left 

to right around the table they are: De Leion of Spain, Tittoni of Italy, Bourgeois of France, 

Hymans of Belgium (president of the League Assembly), Drummond of England (secretary of the 
League), and Fisher of England 
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Taking Banking Out of Polisies 


Some Inside Information on the Federal Reserve Board and Its Work 


By Homer Joseph Dodge 





66 HE Federal Reserve System 
is not a candidate.” 
A Democratic politician, 
seeking reélection, had just 
told W. P. G. Harding, Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, that un- 
less the Board made credit conditions 
easier in his district he would be de- 
feated. 

“But the Federal Reserve System is 
not a candidate. What have we to do 
with the election?” 

These crisp words of the Governor 
typify the policy of the existing 
American banking system. They em- 
phasize the fact that for the first time 
since Andrew Jackson raised a na- 
tional issue in his Bank of the United 
States, the monetary question is be- 
ing kept out of politics to the best of 
the ability of its incumbent man- 











test would involve assertions, recrim- 
inations, production of photostat 
copies of documentary evidence and 
other paraphernalia of the sort best 
acclimated to courts of law and rooms 
of investigating committees, Let it 
suffice that there is such a record, 
including messages of the greatest 
leaders of the Presidential campaign. 
Probably they are best hidden in the 
files for they represent a willingness 
on the one hand to bring to bear on 
the campaign the power of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System over American 
business, and, on the other, the fixed 
determination of the incumbent of- 
ficial custodians of the system to stick 
to banking science and let the poli- 
ticians whistle. 

The system dominates American 


"3 








agers. 

If the Federal Reserve Board can 
succeed in this effort, a long step will 
have been taken toward that emanci- 
pation of the money system from par- 
tizan wilfulness which Paul Warburg, first vice-gov- 
ernor of the Board, prophesied when the twelve Federal 
Reserve banks first opened their doors on November 
16, 1914. 

A bitter grapevine struggle is being carried on to 
determine this issue. On one side is ranged the Federal 
Reserve Board; on the other many politicians, some 
with great names, upon whom pressure has been 
brought to bear by business interests eager to see 
political control of money and commercial affairs inter- 
mingled. Tho lacking publicity, the struggle means set- 
tlement of a great popular issue, an issue between a 
scientific banking system, controlling rates of credit 
in accordance with the best interests of the whole people 
on the one hand, and a system of banks manipulated to 
serve immediate and selfish desires of particular and 
momentarily influential groups, on the other. 

There has been scarcely a rise and fall of a kingdom 
in the old world or a political campaign and election in 
the new which was not closely intertwined with money 
interests. The 1920 issue should determine whether 
American politics and American finance are to be di- 
vorced or whether the latter is to be the plaything of 
the former. 

To recite details of the incidents in the present con- 


W. P. G. Harding, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Board, stands for “a 
scientific banking system, controlling 
rates of credit in accordance with the 
best interests of the whole people” 


4+ business. Its money theory is based 
on the volume of commercial credits 
arising from everyday business. Its 
currency is designed to expand only 
at the necessity of legitimate com- 
merce. But the stress of war brought 
the lesson that big business or grouped business can, 


_like Napoleon, make circumstances. The Board has 


learned that; in addition to operating the system to 
meet legitimate needs, it also must guard against 
malevolent effects of artificial circumstances created 
by special groups or by engineered economic tendencies. 

The war kept the credit regulating machinery of the 
Board dormant. Its exigencies dictated certain narrow 
limits of policy. The body must function purely for war 
purposes. How strong the pressure to. restrict the 
Board’s operation was has not heretofore—indeed could 
not have with propriety—been printed. But it will be re- 
called that as the bond issues were floated, the demon 
of inflation continued to bloat. Economists, bankers, 
business men, politicians and others who could spare 
time from winning the war, scathingly attacked the 
Board for not raising the bank rate, then down around 
41% per cent. The low rate encouraged speculation and 
increased living costs, it was claimed, The reasons why 
the Board remained silent under these attacks were 
two—one codperative, one coercive. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo wanted to sell 
as many bonds as possible at low rates. It was not 
known how long the war would last and to raise the 
bank rate would mean the bond rate also must go up. 
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With this aspiration of the Treasury, the Board neces- 
sarily must be in sympathy. But if it had not been, if 
it had felt impelled to increase rates to stop specula- 
tion, the coercive reason would have become operative. 
For the Overman Act had been passed. This authorized 
the President to rearrange any agency of the Govern- 
ment. He could put the Bureau of Fisheries under the 
Director of the Mint or the Shipping Board under the 
Librarian of Congress, if he chose. By the same token 
he could put the Federal Reserve Board directly under 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This done, the bond- 
selling Secretary would have sole voice. The change 
was not made, but the fact that it could have been con- 
stituted the sufficient word to the wise. The rate stayed 
down. 

After the armistice credit conditions altered slightly, 
there being from November to January a contraction, 
valuable in providing proof that Federal Reserve cur- 
rency would contract. But, with the Victory loan and 
hundreds of millions in Treasury certificates yet to sell, 
the Treasury policy of war finance did not change, the 
bank rate stayed down and the spring boom of 1919 
renewed the inflation. But in December, 1919, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board determined that the war was far 
enough behind to justify the banking system in throw- 
ing off the Treasury influence. In a speech at Boston 
that month, Governor Harding announced a declaration 
of independence of the Board. He gave notice that 
thenceforward the Board would function in accordance 
with the business dictates of the country. 

Traders in Wall Street will recall the winter of 1919. 
The Federal Reserve bank rate went up a point and 
call money rose to 30 per cent. There was a cry that 
the Board wonld precipitate a panic by approving thé 
rate increases of the Federal Reserve banks. A pro- 
nounced flurry did occur. But, drunk with the post-war 
boom, the traders could not believe in the earnestness 
of the Board and the bulling of securities soon began 
anew. Careless of the interests of speculators, the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks of Boston, New York and Phila- 
delphia put their rates up in answer and another flurry 
came. With the issue problematical, the Board got Con- 
gress to amend the Federal Reserve Act to provide a 
progressive discount rate system, whereby the more a 
man borrowed, the higher interest charges he would 
have to pay. Not content with the security liquidation 
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which had been forced, the Board soon shot rates up 
again, equalizing them for all sections so there could be 
no interdistrict rediscounting to advantage. Gradually, 
the traders learned the Board was in earnest. By its 
rate increases it had proved the system adequate to 
control business and not a mere note issuing facility. It 
had squeezed a billion dollars in speculative, inflated 
values out of Wall Street, this money going inland to 
enter productive business. 

Spring. brought the railroad switchmen’s strike, 
tying up goods on which bank loans had been made. 
The burned speculators were crying discrimination, in- 
sisting that commodities also must feel the Board’s 
rod. The goods were not being delivered, their price 
could not be remitted, the loans for which they were 
the security could not be paid. Particularly in the middle 
west acute stringency was felt. The Federal Reserve 
Bank of Kansas City put the new progressive discount 
system in effect, just at the panic stage and, under its 
terms, would-be borrowers were restricted to a mini- 
mum of accommodation. 

The Board called a conference of bankers to meet at 
Washington, May 18, 1920. Rumor had it the body in- 
tended to class certain industries as essential and 
others not, and extend credit accordingly. Representa- 
tives of industries, particularly the automobile indus- 
try, took alarm and dashed to Washington to importune 
the big bankers not to let the Board put them out of 
business. A dolorous set of bankers and business men 
sat about hotel lobbies the night before the confer- 
ence, talking panic in low tones. 

The next night the hotel lobbies looked different. 

By exercize of that curious influence which leaders 
who keep their heads and remain unafraid are able to 
exert over those less well-ordered, the Board had al- 
layed the fears of the timorous. Its members made it 
clear there was no intention to classify essential and 
non-essential industry. They merely explained in plain 
words that speculation and credit expansion in 
the United States must cease. They pointed out that 
in previous periods of money stringency here, we 
could, in a pinch, recoup reserves by selling finance 
bills in London and Paris. Now, however, not only 
could no assistance be had from abroad; all the 
world was clamoring at our doors for  assist- 
ance. Our banks must be [Continued on page 369 
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The Federal Reserve Board, composed of governors and chairmen of the boards of directors of the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
of the United States, in conference in the first of the regular periodic meetings that will enable the board to unite in action against 
a political, capitalistic control of banking. At the head of the table is Governor Harding. From left to right on the left side of 
the table: Charles S. Hamlin; W. W. Hoxton, executive secretary; John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency; D. C. 
Wills; Caldwell Hardy, agent, Richmond; J. B. McDougal, governor, Chicago; William F. Ramsley, agent, Dallas; R. L. Van 
Zandt, governor, Dallas; J. Z. Miller, Jr.. governor, Kansas City; George W. Norris, governor, Philadelphia; N. B. Wellborn, 
governor, Atlanta; E. R. Fancher, governor, Cleveland; William McC. Martin, agent, St. Louis; R. A. Young, governor, Minne- 
apolis; Asa E. Ramsay, agent, Kansas City, at foot of table. Right side of table, left to right, A. C. Miller; Edmund Platt; John 
Perrin, agent, San Francisco; F. M. Curtiss, agent, Boston; C. A. Morss, governor, Boston; R. L. Austin, agent, Philadelphia 























International Central News 


A broad highway. This is a squad of twelve United States Army 
planes flying in battle formation over Washington, D. C., photo- 
graphed from the thirteenth and leading plane 


Right: A crash at Forest Hills, Long Island. This is only the 

crowd afterward. An army plane chose to do aerial gymnastics 

over the crowded grandstand while tennis was going on. When 

it dropped, just outside the courts, both passengers were killed. 
But the number might have been dozens 











Can Air Be Too Free? 


By Laurence La Tourette Driggs 


The president of the American Flying Club suggests in the following article that it’s time 
the American people woke up to the need for aviation legislation. At present it is lament- 
ably legal for a foolhardy aviator to try his stunts just over the heads of innocent bystanders 


ITHIN the week two legal questions have 
been brought to lawyers for an opinion. The 
first was in the form of a telegram from 
Barre, Vermont, stating that an aviator was 
being sued in the local courts for damages arising out 
of an innocent flight over a farmer’s field. The farmer 
happened to be plowing with a nervous horse, which 
bolted. Tho one did not see it, one can imagine the 
nervous horse kept both eyes glued on the roaring con- 
traption overhead .and quite forgot the proximity of a 
barb-wire fence which all his life had stood between 
his pasture and this plowed field. Thus with consid- 
erable contributory negligence on his part, he suffered 
from numerous abrasions, contusions, cuts, penetra- 
tions and shock, after his headlong plunge into the 
vicious fence. 

The farmer, who believed in barb-wire fences, 
sought to recover damages for the horse’s injuries, on 
the grounds of trespass over his private property 
where he had an undeniable right to plow with a 
nervous horse, and on the further’ grounds that the 
aeroplane comprizes a public nuisance: 

The second request for information as to a citizen’s 
private rights, which are injured by this new science 
of aviation, was of an entirely different character. On 
a quiet Sunday morning over a well known golf links 


near the Hudson River, a mad young aviator appeared © 


just at the crowded time of day when strokes were 
being economized with due regard to the ball nassau 
forfeits. Without reverence for the high tension of the 
golfers’ nerves, the pilot, secure in his limitless air, 


amused himself with horrid dartings at the players on 
the green, pulling up on his aeroplane when but a few 
feet over their heads, and continuing these joyous 
capers until scores were forgotten and the last of the 
players rushed to the clubhouse for protection. Then, 
to show his ability to land on a small spot, the aviator 
cut off his motor and ran along the fairway, cutting a 
deep gash in the smooth turf with his tail skid, equal 
to wounds from a thousand niblicks. Only the confirmed 
golfer can estimate the depth of golfing anger stirred 
up by this prank. The following morning the president 
of the club paid a visit to the office of a lawyer. 

It is of small satisfaction to learn that the United 
States has no laws on aviation; that not even licenses 
are sought nor granted; that the statute books are 
silent on remedies and court decisions are lacking on 
precedents. Can any irresponsible boy fly over our 
heads in a machine and perhaps cause irreparable in- 
juries to our persons and our property without our 
having any rights of compensation or protection? If 
this is so, why isn’t something done about it? 

The fact is that fundamental laws, limiting the oper- 
ation of aircraft, licensing air pilots and defining the 
rights of the public and the aviators, were drawn up 
by representatives of the several nations at the Paris 
conference, at the time the treaty with Germany was 
drawn. The nations of Europe are now operating their 
aircraft under these laws. But the United States, hav- 
ing discarded the treaty and all the interbound ties con- 
necting it with the League of Nations, is still at war 
with Germany, and is still [Continued on page 374 
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Whether You Read It in Your Armchair by the Fire or See It from 
the Fifth Row Aisle 


The Play’s 


the Thing 


By Montrose J. Moses 


Author of “The American Dramatist” 


N 1906, Henry Arthur Jones, the English play- 

wright, made an earnest plea for the printing of 

plays. He overrode the objections of those who 

opposed the idea by claiming truly that a body of 
stage literature worthy in style of preservation in book 
form would help to purify and make sound the taste of 
a public which had not yet clearly determined in its 
mind the difference between “amusement” and “enter- 
tainment.” 

His brief was not written without some effect, for 
English dramas, one wanted to read after seeing, soon 
began to appear, and contagion spread to America, 
where, for so many years, the native efforts of our 
playwrights were buried in the manuscript-office of 
some theatrical agent or manager. 

It may be said, with scarcely any reservations, that 
there is no play of any note—unfortunately there are 
many plays of hardly any worth at all—which cannot 
be easily obtainable for the library. One is able to ex- 
amine at close range the charm of a stage story, the 
virility of its dialogue, the expertness of its structure, 
the cleverness of its increasing suspense, the truthful- 
ness of its characterization, its acting opportunities, 
by giving it that close, slow attention on the printed 

















White Studio 
Josephine Victor and Herbert Lomas in one of the tightest 


moments of that relentless play, “The Skin Game,” by John 
Galsworthy, now playing at the Bijou Theater 


page which the theater never allows. We used to go and 
see Barrie’s plays, joyful in their sweet spirit of quaint 
poetry, and we would come away wishing that at home 
we might have a closer experience with what we are 
right in calling “the flavor of Barrie.” Well, it is possi- 
ble for us now to read “What Every Woman Knows,” 
“The Admirable Crichton” and “Quality Street.” We 
got to know Bernard Shaw—if we will ever know him 
—from his “Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant” long be- 
fore our managers were convinced—thru the daring 
plunge of an actor into “Candida” as an escape from 


musical comedy—of his commercial value; and there © 


has not been a play of his since that we have not been 

able to examine for its wit before going to the theater 

to meet an enjoyment no whit the less in value because 

of our being thus forearmed. I recall my experience at 
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“Major Barbara,” where I revelled in its social satire 
because I was prepared beforehand to parry the blows 
of its humor and understand its keen jibes at social 
condition—an intellectual depth which is wanting in 
Edward Sheldon’s “Salvation Nell’ (also published), 
tho the two plays deal with similar subjects, steeped in 
somewhat the same atmosphere. And the significant 
thing about this statement of mine is that you can 
check it up yourself, as a reader, because both plays 
are easily obtainable in print. It is possible for a critic 
to tell you that Shaw’s “Widowers’ Houses” is better 
social philosophy than Charles Klein’s “Daughters of 
Men,” and you are able to go even further than the 
statement—by turning to the plays themselves—in de- 
termining exactly how much better Shaw’s deeply- 
grounded and intellectually-founded Fabianism is than 
Klein’s snap-judgment in the reading of newspaper 
files. Such intellectual measuring-up of playwriting 
and the intellectual enjoyment of the theater is due 
to the printing of plays. 

No advocate of the published play wishes to destroy 
expectancy when you go to the theater. If the whole 
value of a play lies in the situation, it is a thousand 
pities that you have to dispel that expectancy by hav- 
ing it told you, either in the reading before going to 
the theater, or in the printed review of it which ap- 
pears in the current papers or magazines. But I claim, 
with Henry Arthur Jones, that a play so surface as to 
call for nothing but clever trickery of stagecraft is 
worthy neither of print nor of our golden evenings 
nor of a second consideration. For print, like indelible 
ink, brings out the strength and weakness of a drama, 
its shades and high-lights. There are many good acting 
plays, there are a multitude of actor-proof parts, which 
are threadbare in cold type, and dull in their ink- 
stained wording, because no spiritual meaning shines 
behind. “The Two Orphans” reads like mere romantic 
drivel, “The Lady of Lyons” like swashbuckling 
fustian. Literary value raises the whole quality of a 
story into something permanently told. 

To read a play is much more difficult than to read a 
novel; there is more demand on visualization in the 
imagination; it is the shorthand technique of the 
novel, sparing of words, reticent in the choosing of 
hightened moments in the lives of its characters. It 
is the reader who must supply the hidden values, who 
must transcribe the dramatist’s notes. If he is able to 
do it well, then he is able, by the reading of a drama, 
to convince himself that it will act effectively on the 
stage. But the theater surprizes one by the tricks it 
plays. Sometimes you read a printed play, and you 
think it is bourid to act well; when it is given it is a 
failure. Again you have doubts about the acting quality 
of a drama, tho you admire its literary excellencies. You 
begin to doubt, with some justice, whether the literary 
value of a drama is necessary in the theater at all. You 
have probably forgotten the fact that while the printed 
book appeals to you singly, and may appeal to a hun- 
dred thousand like you, individually, the acted play 
has to appeal collectively to the crowd. 

For instance, I read John Drinkwater’s “Lincoln” 
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before I saw it, 
and tho, in my 
judgment, I had its 
phenomenal success 
in London to 
prompt me, there 
was much in it 
which could have 
upset me had I 
been willing to 
submit the play to 
a Broadway meas- 
urement. English 
plays, however ex- 
cellent their read- 
able values, do not 
always go on the 
American stage: 
the psychology of 
national tempera- 
ment enters. But in 
Drinkwater’s case 
—I did not meas- 
ure it with the 
same rule that 
measures Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” I felt that the dignity of 
its poetry was the right clothing for the dignity of its 
central character. And I felt that the unity of the soul 
in Abraham Lincoln would bind together, in a heart- 
consuming interest, the episodic incidents selected by 
the Englishman with the same purpose as the old Eng- 
lish chronicle play. I brushed aside Drinkwater’s his- 
torical inconsistencies—Shakespeare is full of such, if 
we need a higher authority; I brushed aside my doubt 
as to whether an actor could be found sufficiently 
trained in the music of verse to read his interludes 
properly; I read them silently and knew that, like music 
of the noble kind, they would bear repetition on the 
stage, and then again in the library. The average 
American manager dodged the play, and he still can’t 
explain why the play was a success, and why it is likely 
to be a success for many years to come on the road. 
Read this play before or after you see it, or before and 
after. No repetition can kill the value of its sincerity, 
or the sincerity of its style. 

The opposers of the printed play are now in the 
minority; today, I can tell you what dramas to read, 
and if you read them, you will be following the drama 
as it is at present in New York, even tho you may 
never see them as played in New York. This shows 
that in the insurgency of the theater—away from the 
theatrically-cut play to the drama of substance, of fine 
material—the managers are going to the book for the 
play which has been on the shelf for many years. For 














Henry Travers, appearing in the Thea- 
ter Guild production of “Heartbreak 
House,” now playing at the Garrick 
Theater. This play, being by Bernard 
Shaw, is not one to read before or 
after—you must read it both times 
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example, John Galsworthy has not had an easy path in 
the theater. We know how his “Justice” knocked on 
many a manager’s door in vain, and yet we know also 
that when it was finally given we flocked to the theater 
to see it with our interest no less tense—because of 
reading it—for the tragedy. The pity is that often such 
plays remain so long unnoticed on the shelf that, when 
taken down and presented, they are a little out of date 
by reason of the fact that, while the drama in the 
theater is a reflection of life, life has a way of sud- 
denly changing, especially in these revolutionary days 
of new social adjustments. The war has altered our 
standards, has torn down most of our social barriers— 
until now there are plays by Pinero and Jones and St. 
John Hankin—all obtainable in print—that sound as 
impossible as some of the Restoration comedies. 
Galsworthy’s “The Mob,” which has been in book 
form for several years, was purchased by an actor who 
saw himself in the part of the stoical idealist defying 
the imperialism of his government. But the poor actor 
could not find a manager, and so he perforce relin- 
quished his rights to an insurgent group in New York, 
The Neighborhood Playhouse—an organization help- 
ing to do, to some extent, for New York, what Miss 
Horniman’s Players did for Birmingham, England: es- 
tablish some semblance of a repertory. It was they 
who started the Dunsany fad. The fact that the war is 
over makes “The Mob,” just given, come with an ef- 
fect of anti-climax: a war-play after the war is over. 
Managers may have argued in refusing to present it 
that such dramas are now out of fashion. But the 
poignancy of the theme in “The Mob”—written with 
that cold, judicial, non-partizan attitude Galsworthy 
maintains so consistently, and sometimes so irritat- 
ingly in his plays—appealed to me with added force 
when I saw it on the stage, because it dealt with the 
spiritual hardships of a man who is willing to die for 
a conviction, much in the same way that a certain 
American has recently been battling for an ideal, born 
of the war—battling in the face of political opposition 
that has crushed him physically and repudiated him 
spiritually. I could describe the beauty and economic 
reticence with which the play is given by the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse in an out-of-the-way New York street, 
far removed from the glare of Broadway. While you 
may never have the opportunity of seeing it as given, 
you will be able to follow my comment, because you 
probably have “The Mob” on your library shelf. 
Galsworthy’s “The Skin Game” was issued in book 
form before it was presented on the stage. William A. 
Brady, the theatrical manager, has just produced it. 
I heard some comment that because of its theatric 
interest—and when Galsworthy becomes theatric he 
seems to push into his play a situation which is arti- 
ficial in comparison with his [Continued on page 372 





A scene in the ter- 
rible last act of 
“The Mob,” by 
John Galsworthy, 
recently given at 
the Neighborhood 
Playhouse. A read- 
ing of the play 
could not give you 
the expressiveness 
of this mob, unique 
among stage mobs. 
But only by read- 
ing can you get the 
whole force of the 
stern and poignant 
lines 




















Freezing Out Uncle Sam 
By Edwin E. Slosson : 


tions left out of the League, have both protested to 
the League against the way the mandates are being 
assigned and administered. 

The mandate plan was a compromize. When the Allied 
and Associated Powers came into conference at Paris they 
found that they had at their disposal territories larger 
than Europe or the United States. Never since the flood 
had there been so much land in liquidation. Four great em- 
pires had been broken up, the German, the Austrian, the 
Ottoman and the Russian. What should be done with the 
fragments? The historic rule was “to the victors belong 
the spoil,” but history showed the victors were very apt to 
fall out over the partition of the spoil. 

This partition had been in part provided for by a set 
of secret treaties among the Allies, which earmarked in 
advance certain territories for particular powers. These 
treaties, President Wilson says, were not made known to 
him when the aid of America was sought and when he did 
learn of them after his arrival in Paris he declined to be 
bound by them on the ground that they were inconsistent 
with the war aims which the Allies, at his request, had 
publicly professed and with the armistice terms under 
which Germany had surrendered. The secret treaties were 
anyhow antiquated, inconsistent and inadequate. The sac- 
rifices of the Allies had been greater and their victory 
more sweeping than they had anticipated. 

There were two opposing views at Paris as to the dispo- 
sition of the dependencies that had been detached from 
the empires in dissolution. One was simply to divide them 
up among the victorious powers in the customary way. 
But a new and higher ideal had been born of the war, that 
the undeveloped resources of the world should not be 
monopolized by any nation but should be held by an in- 
ternational organization for the equal benefit of all and 
with special reference to the welfare of the natives. This 
was the plan advocated by the President for the disposal 
of the conquered dependencies. The British Labor party in 
their program went farther and urged that all tropical 
and undeveloped lands, whatever their present ownership, 
should be placed under international control. 

But there were certain practical difficulties to this ideal- 
istic plan. Where joint control had been tried, as in the 
case of government of the Samoan Islands by Germany, 
England and the United States, or of the New Hebrides 
by England and France, it has never worked well. The 
protecting powers have quarreled among themselves, the 
natives have suffered and the country has not been so well 
developed as it would have been under any one of its 
guardians. The League of Nations was a new and untried 
institution. It had no army of its own, no corps of trained 
administrators, no traditions and no prestige. Could the 
infant League, hampered as it was by a Council where 
every member had the veto power, manage an empire as 
big perhaps as Australia or Europe and largely composed 
of unruly and antagonistic peoples? 

To reconcile these two opposing plans General Smuts of 
South Africa came forward with the proposal that the 
liberated territories, in so far as they could not stand 
alone, should be assigned in severalty to such of the powers 
as are best fitted to aid them under a mandate from the 
League to insure that they should be administered with 
due regard to the interests of the inhabitants and so as to 
“secure equal opportunities for the trade and commerce 
of other members of the League.” 

The mandate plan seemed to be the best solution of the 
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[ United States and Germany, the two leading na- 


difficulty so it was incorporated in the Covenant. Since 
this document formed the bone of contention in the recent 
election it is fair to assume that every voter has a copy 
of it. So it is unnecessary to quote here Article 22 that 
describes the mandatory system. But attention should be 
specially directed toward the sentence already quoted just 
above which shows that equal trade opportunities are in- 
sured only to the “other members of the League.” Now 
the United States, like Germany, is not in the League and 
might, if the members of the League were so selfish and 
unwise as to declare a boycott, be shut out from any 
trade with the whole of Africa, South America and the 
Pacific Islands and with the most important part of Asia, 
as well as Canada and the Caribbean. 

If the present League were a League of All Nations, 
as it was intended to be on its inception, there would be 
no difficulty about confining to its members the privilege 
of equal access to the raw materials of the mandated ter- 
ritory. But any nation remaining outside is at a commer- 
cial disadvantage which may become serious if the terri- 
tory contains some product essential to civilization. 

Among such essentials are fertilizers and oils, mineral 
and vegetable. Now the little island of Nauru in the Pacific 
is capped by a bed of phosphate. But Great Britain has 
been given the exclusive right of working the bed and 
selling the phosphate. Fortunately the United States has 
an abundance of phosphate so we need not worry about 
this. 

Palm oil is necessary for making tin plate. It largely 
comes from the Gold Coast of Africa and the trade used 
to be in the hands of the Germans. During the war the 
British, needing all available fats for food, soap and nitro- 
glycerine, made palm oil a Government monopoly and shut 
off its export to the United States. This threatened to ruin 
our tin plate industry and we had to beg the British to let 
us have a little. The British Government was obliged to 
consent because if we could not get palm oil we could not 
make tin cans and if we could not make tin cans we could 
not supply the British army in France with canned beef. 
In this case too we might be independent if we wanted to, 
for so long as we hold on to the Philippines and Caribbean 
Islands we could grow our own palm oil. 

A third case is more important, that of petroleum. Here 
again the United States has been liberally endowed by 
nature, but we have been very wasteful. If we divide the 
estimated amount of oil remaining in the ground in all 
known fields by the amount consumed last year we get 
fifteen as a quotient. That does not mean that at midnight 
on December 31, 1935, there will not be a drop of gasoline 
to be had, but it does show that petroleum will from now 
on get rapidly scarcer and dearer until ultimately it 
ceases to be a common commodity and some more or less 
inferior substitute like alcohol takes its place. The com- 
mercial and naval power of the future will be in the hands 
of the nation that possesses the largest oil supply. A mer- 
chantman run by Diesel or other internal engines fed 
with petroleum can go round the world without recourse 
to a coaling station. An oil fleet can chase a coal fleet any- 
where on the high seas. 

Now America, having oil to burn, has shared it gener- 
ously with her needy neighbors—at a generous price. She 
has fed the million lamps of China and India and filled 
the tanks of friendly fleets and rival traders. Soon she 
will, like a foolish virgin, be begging sister nations for 
the loan of a little oil. In the year 1918 the United States 
exported over 2,700,000,000 gallons of mineral oils. 
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Capricious nature had denied the greatest naval and 
maritime power in the world an adequate supply of oil. 
The territory over which the British flag waved, amounting 
to about a quarter of the habitable earth, was not originally 
picked out on its petroleum prospects. But the war gave 
the British Government a chance to remedy this deficiency 
so it has insisted upon retaining possession of the oil fields 
in Persia and the Mesopotamian valley. The latter claim 
was disputed by France, which had been granted the 
Mosul district, on the upper Tigris, by England in the 
Sykes-Picot treaty. But France was conciliated by a 
promise of a share in the oil of Mosul and a free hand in 
Syria. 

This agreement, by which Great Britain obtained the 
exclusive control of the Mesopotamian oil, was reached at 
a private conference between British and French repre- 
sentatives held at San Remo, Italy, last summer. But the 
United States promptly and repeatedly protested that 
such a private arrangement and monopolization was con- 
trary to the principles on which the League of Nations 
was based. Secretary Colby’s latest note has been made 
public and is printed in part in our Story of the Week. Its 
logic is incontrovertible, but its effect is negligible. France 
and England can afford to disregard such paper protests 
and doubtless will do what they like. The pitiful thing 
about it is that the United States must beg and plead for 
her rights, whereas if she had taken her seat in the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations she would have had the veto 
power against any such discrimination. We cannot blame 
the nations which are in the League for making the 
most of the advantages that they have gained thru our re- 
fusal to codperate with them. 


Flag Burning 


RISH mobs in New York City have on several recent oc- 


casions amused themselves by tearing down and burn-. 


ing British flags. Public theaters and private clubs have 
-alike been victims of their fury. If such rioting amuses 
Sinn Fein sympathizers who are safe on this side of the 
Atlantic we suppose that they are the best judges of their 
own fun; but if they are in serious earnest about helping 
Ireland they should reflect that a million torn British ban- 
ners would not make Ireland independent and that a few 
more riots may seriously alienate American sympathy. 
The public will grow tired in time of broken windows. 


Wells on the World 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


HERE is no bigger writer than Wells. There is no 
bigger subject than the world. So when the one 
tackles the other a literary sensation is bound to re- 
sult. Wells began his literary career by cruising to and fro 
along the fourth dimension in his “Time Machine.” Since 
then he has spent more time in the future than in the past, 
but prospective history is more difficult to write than retro- 
spective history, so there is no reason why he should not 
succeed at the easier task. To be sure his schooling was in 
biology instead of history, but this is not altogether a 
disadvantage since all human history is merely a branch 
of biology. If historians had used their microscopes on the 
microbes of malaria rather than on the minuscules of the 
manuscripts they would have known more about the cause 
of the decline of Greece and Rome than they did. 
Knickerbocker began his “History of New York” with 
Adam. Wells, being a biologist, gcts a better running 
start for his “Outline of History” by beginning with the 
protozoa several hundred million years earlier than the 
date Archbishop Usher put at the top of the first page 
of the Bible. It takes Wells two hundred pages to get down 
to what used to be called “historic times,” but this space 
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is not wasted for it gives the necessary perspective to the 
story of man and his planct. As Wells reminds us: “Half 
the duration of human civilization and the keys to all its 
chief institutions are to be found before Sargon I,” and 
Sargon ruled over Mesopotamia in 2750 B. C. 

Besides reminding us of our poor relation, the pithecan- 
thropus, Wells has called attention to certain parts of the 
world commonly ignored. He regards Asia as more than 
a@ mere annex to Europe, to be alluded to only when 
Asiatics happened to come into conflict with Europeans. 
He devotes ten pages to Jengis Khan and five to Akbar, 
while he disposes of Louis XV and Frederick the Great in 
half a page apiece. He gives fifteen lines to Victor Em- 
manuel and a full page to denunciation of Kipling’s 
“Stalky and Company” as typifying the defects of British 
education and administration. He gives three pages to the 
mournful mummeries of Charles V after he retired to the 
monastery and seven lines to the battle of Waterloo. This 
distribution of space may be criticized, but it is a refresh- 
ing departure from the conventional 

Twenty years ago in his “Anticipations,” Wells sug- 
gested the advisability of publishing books with footnotes 
by antagonistic critics. He expressed a desire that some- 
body should treat his books that way and since nobody has 
taken up his project he has now had it done himself. His 
“Outline of History” has been subjected to scrutiny of 
four competent critics, Ernest Barker, Sir H. H. John- 
stone, Sir E. Ray Lankester and Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray, who freely disagree with the author’s opinions and 
sometimes flatly deny his statements in their footnotes. 
This adds greatly to the interest besides giving a needful 
corrective of another point of view. When Wells says that 
Gladstone, despite his classical training, was “a grossly 
ignorant man,” Professor Murray takes him up—or calls 
him down—and a lively debate follows in the footnotes 
for two pages. 

There has been, so far as I know, only one history of 
the world worthy of the name and that was Helmolt’s. This 
is really a history of the world, not merely of a few favored 
countries with incidental mention of the rest. It covers 
Asia, Africa and the Pacific as conscientiously as Europe, 
so I find it more useful than any other as a reference work, 
for a journalist can never tell where the lightning—or the 
limelight—is going to strike next, except that it will strike 
some new place. For instance, when the peace treaty with 
Germany was first cabled from Paris it was found that 
one of the demands made by England upon Germany was 
for “the return of the skull of the Sultan Mkwawa.” The 
librarians were driven distracted by telephone inquiries 
about the missing bonehead, concerning which hitherto the 
public had manifested no curiosity whatsoever. But when 
I turned to Helmolt there was the genealogy of the African 
potentate worked out with the same care as the ancestry 
of the Bourbons. But Helmolt fills eight very large vol- 
umes and is a composite work, written by a corps of 
specialists of various countries. 

Wells’ “Outline of History,” tho necessarily inferior to 
Helmolt in comprehensiveness and scholarship, has the 
great advantage of readableness and unity of style and 
viewpoint. It is all Wells and Wells alone in spite of its 
extensive quotations and corps of collaborators. His idiosyn- 
crasies and mental bias give zest to the narrative. He 
writes with the freshness and interest of one who has 
freshly discovered interesting things. He explains things 
clearly to the reader because he has just had to explain 
them to himself. He looks on Assyria and China with the 
sensitive retina of a tourist. 

The work appeared in England in the form that most 
of our modern literature takes, the periodical, in fort- 
nightly parts. Macmillan has put out the American edi- 
tion in two handsome volumes of 1300 pages in all at twice 
the price of the English edition. Unfortunately the colored 
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plates and halftone illustrations of the English form have 
been left behind. The maps and diagrams should have been 
redrawn to suit American taste. The English do not know 
how to draw maps, except Bartholemew, and he is a Scotch- 
man. The illegible lettering and obsolete shading spoil the 
effects of the ingenious designs. 

Wells has one of the most alert minds of our generation. 
He has an intuition for discerning the trend of “the mind 
of the race” as Lloyd George has for feeling the political 
signs of the times. He perceived the religious significance 
of the Great War when most people were blind to it. He 
now sees and makes plain that the new era into which we 
are now entering demands a new sort of history, a history 
of the world as a whole, and that this is different from a 
collection of the histories of all the separate countries. 


Pricking the Bubble 


HE case against the Japanese in California presented 

to Secretary of State Colby by Governor Stephens 
thru the report of his State Board of Control, is greatly 
weakened by the discovery that the census figures just is- 
sued show the increase of Japanese population in Cali- 
fornia to have been overestimated by 60 per cent. The 
Board of Control’s estimates, based on arrivals at the 
port of San Francisco and birth statistics, indicated an in- 
crease of 45,923 in ten years. The census shows an addi- 
tion of 28,840. There is no evidence, as charged, that the 
Japanese sought to evade the census, for the estimates 
given out by their own papers are in excess of the census 
figures. The Board of Control overlooked the important 
fact that Japanese are migrant. Thousands of them have 
moved on into Utah, Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado. Thou- 
sands of others have returned home. The percentage of 
Japanese land holdings in California was also exaggerated 
by comparing the total acreage leased and owned by them 
with the irrigated acreage only. The report of the Cali- 
fornia Board of Control was widely circulated three months 
before election. Census reports come out two weeks after. 


Our War Reaction to Religion 
By Shailer Mathews 


T would be a miraculous exception if religion did not 

share in the psychology of the present moment. There 

seems to be a pretty definite law that the aftermath 
of any tragedy is division of opinion and consolidation of 
spiritual antagonisms. The progressive grows more pro- 
gressive, and the conservative grows reactionary. 

This is the mood of religion in America. On the one side 
is the idealism represented by the Interchurch World 
Movement, and similar undertakings seeking to extend 
Christian principles to all spheres of life. Never was there 
a more magnificent vision. The fact that as yet it lacks 
capable administrators proves nothing to the contrary. 

But on the other side there is an organized group of 
Christian workers, opposed to pretty nearly every aim, ex- 
cept individual evangelism, which forward-looking men 
cherish. Instead of Christianizing society, they hold that 
the business of the church is to rescue individuals from a 
world which is growing worse. Instead of expecting or de- 
siring to be shown moral progress in society, they welcome 
evidence of evil and degeneracy. So far from helping 
Christian history to project itself into the future, they 
hope and pray that history will come to an end, that Jesus 
Christ will emerge from heaven, and tho unseen, gather 
Christian people suddenly and without the knowledge of 
the rest of the world, into the rapture of a meeting in 
the sky. They expect days of tribulation—to be followed 
by the appearance of Jesus to establish his reign on earth, 
with his capitol at Jerusalem, where the ancient sacri- 
fices of the Jews will be established in a rebuilt temple. 
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Such expectation they make the central meaning of Chris- 
tianity, and it is pessimism rather than hope. 

Notwithstanding this type of theory has been condemned 
by great orthodox bodies, it is having serious influences on 
the churches. At least one denomination in the Dominion 
of Canada has practically surrendered to this view, and 
has made it almost impossible for ministers holding any 
other opinions to obtain a pastorate there. Its representa- 
tives are exerting every effort to get control of church life 
in the United States, notably that of the Baptist and Pres- 
byterian. In at least one case, they are deliberately under- 
taking to divide the denomination, and remove and ostra- 
cize teachers and preachers who do not assent to their 
methods of Bible study. 

Such a movement in Christianity threatens the very ex- 
istence of the church as a factor in the establishment of 
a better social order. The sincerity of its leadership does 
not mitigate the danger already resulting from its partial 
success. Therefore the country churches are divided, de- 
nominational plans of advance are thwarted, leaders for- 
merly trusted misrepresented and attacked, and any form 
of social gospel bitterly condemned. Even in the midst of 
the war, the adherents of this view issued an appeal that 
human schemes of reconstruction should be subsidiary to 
the second coming of Christ. 

All this is an aspect of war-time psychology generally, 
but not even in the sixteenth century did such a movement 
so threaten the efficiency of the Christian church. With 
large sums of money for propaganda, unlimited appeal to 
prejudice, with what appears to be small ethical restraint 
in misrepresentation and personal attacks, and working 
with the avowed determination to transform the Christian 
church from a channel of moral and religious power for 
social as well as individual good, into a group of those 
who expect the end of the world in a few years, this move- 
ment may well cause anxiety to those who believe in the 
true meaning of the church. It cannot wholly undo the 
progress of the last few years, but it can check the 
progress of Christian social forces, weaken denominational 
organizations, sow the seeds of dissension and decay in 
local churches, and place the church in the hands of those 


‘out of sympathy with the modern world. Those who be- 


lieve in a Christ abiding with those who keep his words, 
rather than the mistaken hopes of early Jewish Christians, 
may well feel called upon to preach His gospel, for the 
real issue concerns the essence of Christianity and the 
mission of the church. 

And if history shows anything it shows that the gospel 
works thru social forces as truly as thru individuals. 








ri 4 
Sposin 

The children of Israel had told Moses that they 
were forced to turn their backs on the “Sinai Ten 
Commandments” because they were of foreign 
origin and make another set of ten at Jerusalem— 

King John had informed the Barons that he was 
quite ready to sign a Magna Charta, he objected 
only to the Magna Charta— 

George the Third had assured the colonists that 
a declaration of Independence would be all right 
but that he could never accept the “Jefferson 
Declaration” — 

The colonial legislatures had announced that the 
“Hamilton Constitution” must be scrapped to make 
possible a real “association of States”’— 

Congress had assured President Lincoln that 
while it was devoted to the principle of emancipa- 
tion it could not approve any particular Proclama- 
tion. 
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Hunting a Cave 
By Preston Slosson 


HEN Adam and Eve were evicted from Eden 

W Villa and started the first house hunt in history 

they started at the same time a precedent which 
has hardly been broken from that time to this. Indeed the 
great outdoor sport of trying to find an indoors to live in 
was never more earnestly practised than by ourselves. 
What is it that the world is lacking most in these after- 
war days? Food? Yes, in particular places like Armenia 
and Vienna, but hardly in the United States. Americans 
mostly manage to make the pay check cover the lunch 
check in spite of higher prices. Clothing? Well we have 
worn last year’s until prices started downward, and now 
it is at last possible to buy a shirt or a pair of shoes for 
something less than Manhattan Island was priced at when 
bought from the Indians. Shelter? There you have the 
answer! While all other prices are sliding downward, 
rents are going up. 

The war hit a double blow to the world’s housing. It 
knocked over thousands of houses in the war zone and it 
disorganized the building industry everywhere else. Labor 
leaked away from the home building trades to the muni- 
tions works and the battlefield, and what labor remained 
demanded triple wages. The contractor did not pay these 
prices; he passed them on to the landlord and the tenant. 

Gone are the simple days of the caveman, when house- 
hunting simply involved the eviction of a mountain lion or 
grizzly bear from his ready-made flat. Today we must con- 
struct our own caves of steel and brick along the mighty 
cafion streets of the great city. If economic conditions only 
permitted our greatest metropolis to be located in the 
Mammoth Caves of Kentucky how convenient it would be! 
Or if we could pitch our tents like the Arabs and as 
silently steal away on rent day, as the poet sings. This 
would be suited to our nomadic habits, for the modern 
American who flits from job to job in every corner of the 
continent has little taste for ancestral mansions. But the 
American climate is not as the Arabian. Those who have 
lived in wigwams in the winter time complain that they 
miss the furnace and the radiator. We cannot take our 
houses with us like the turtle and the Tartar. We must 
build or rent them anew wherever we migrate. And often 
we find them not. 

To the New York City dweller the raise-your-rent-day 
means anxious scanning of the papers for new opportuni- 
ties. Disregarding the apartment hotel, built only for 
the very wealthy who could afford real houses if they 
wanted to, we find two types of things in the paper: 

The Paradise Apartments. Two rooms and a bath. Also a hall 
which can be passed thru by anyone of moderate circumference. 
Room for a folding bed, a folding table, three folding chairs, 
two folding bureaus and one folding stove. Other furniture may 
be stored in any storage warehouse. Occasional elevator service 
to the eighteenth floor. $250 a month and upward. 

Happycrest Villa. Rambling old Colonial mansion built in 
1913 (the last house built in Mosquitohurst). Strictly modern in 
price and other features. Within three hours of the city if 
proper trolley connections are made. $14,000 down; $38,000 on 
mortgage. 

This does not make the citizen very happy. He does not 
like to spend his life in a pigeonhole desk of an apartment, 
like a memorandum on file. Neither does he want to spend 
his life alternating between the suburban train and a 
rambling old mansion that may ramble as far as twenty 
feet from the front door to the back and fifteen from 
right to left. Nor does he want to stay where he is with 
the rent jumping like a kangaroo. He gets cross and begins 
to talk about Bolshevism; unwisely, since a Bolshevist 
régime would be more apt to wreck the houses we have 
than build the ones we need. 

Cannot necessity stimulate invention? Perhaps those of 
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us who live near the water will take to a new and improved 
style of houseboat and proudly address our letters, “Off 
Pier 47, Lake Ontario.” Those who live inland may evolve 
an omnibus automobile; a true house on wheels. Our cities 
will be vast camping spaces, and Chicago may at any mo- 
ment take to the road and move bodily to Los Angeles or 
Orlando, Florida. Perhaps the standardized stucco house, 
which has already done a little to cut suburban costs, will 
be taken in hand by Mr. Ford and a complex machine will 
squirt out a hundred complete houses an hour. As some of 
our readers may recall, The Independent has given space 
to two devices; one of a builder who would make little 
round boxes so that we could live without corners and car- 
penters, another a vast centipedal “Stringtown” with the 
houses fhreaded in a row on thousands of miles of con- 
tinuous road. Will science find an answer or must we camp 
in the open under the inadequate shelter of our rubber 
plant? 


Coolidge 
ALVIN Coolidge declares that the election was not a 
C verdict against the League of Nations and that it is 
wrong to speak of the League as dead. Our next Vice-Presi- 
dent has a habit of telling the truth, which is none too 
common in politics, and will acutely embarrass some poli- 
ticians. 


The Census of 1930 


HE census of 1920 is a disappointment. It matters little 

that the total population has increased less from 1910 
to 1920 than it did in the preceding decade, but it matters 
much that this increase is badly distributed. The great 
agricultural commonwealths where living costs are most 
reasonable, social conditions most satisfactory and the 
need for labor and immigration greatest have barely held 
their own in numbers. The Mississippi and Missouri val- 
ley regions could have five times their present population 
and still be more thinly settled than the most prosperous 
agricultural districts of Europe, yet their population is 
almost as stationary as that of France. The great manu- 
facturing and commercial centers are absorbing not only 
almost the whole immigration from Europe but many of 
the sons and daughters of the American homesteaders. It 
would be well if 1930 showed a 100 per cent increase in 
the population of such states as Kansas and Iowa even if 
New York City did not gain a single inhabitant. 


Efficiency Precedes Socialism 

recent bequest has called public attention to the 

fact that Mr. Rockefeller in the course of his career 
has given away about $475,000,000. The first reaction to 
this fact would be the feeling that no one man ought to 
have so much to give away. Theoretically, this is so. The 
good done by Mr. Rockefeller’s funds and foundations 
could have been done by the public itself if the bulk of his 
great fortune had been confiscated in taxation or by the 
nationalization of mineral oil. But would public officials 
have spent the money as wisely and economically as Rocke- 
feller has done? Much would have gone to the “pork bar- 
rel,” much have been frittered away by the inefficiency of 
the governmental machinery, and some of it perhaps have 
been wasted in sheer graft. When we learn to run affairs 
at the city hall, the state capital and at Washington as ef- 
ficiently as the Standard Oil Company and the Rockefeller 
Foundation have managed their business, it will be both 
economically possible and ethically right to nationalize the 
Rockefeller fortune and all similar great private fortunes 
But not till then. 
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League of Netheos at Work 


ENATOR Lodge says that the League of Nations is 
S dead, but the League itself has not heard of its demise 
or else believes that the report is “greatly exaggerated,” 
as Mark Twain remarked when he read his own obituary. 
The Assembly of the League of Nations is not only dis- 
cussing international problems with great freedom and 
vigor, but is taking action in the most vital issues, as for 
instance in the case of Armenia, Vilna and the Mesopo- 
tamian oil fields. 

Most of the work of the Assembly is being done by the 
committees, of which there are six, each composed of forty- 
two members, since every nation insisted upon being rep- 
resented on all of them. The six vice-presidents of the As- 
sembly comprize representatives of Japan, 
Canada, Brazil, Holland and Czechoslovakia. It will be ob- 
served that two-thirds of the vice-presidents are from 
nations outside Europe. 

One of the most effective features of the Covenant is 
Article 18, which abolishes the system of secret treaties 
that was one of the causes of the Great War and is in- 
terfering with the establishment of peace. Hereafter no 
treaty or international agreement will be binding unless 
it is reported to the League for publication. In accordance 
with this provision of the Covenant fifty-one treaties have 
been submitted to the League. Of these fifteen have been 
filed by Great Britain, eleven by France, six by Switzer- 
land and four by Sweden. Germany, tho not a member of 
the League, has voluntarily filed 











Argentina, 


The arrival at Geneva of Major Churchill, assistant 
chief of the Military Intelligence Division of the General 
Staff of the American Army, to confer with the secretariat 
of the League, created a sensation, since hitherto America 
has been unrepresented even by an observer. 

The Assembly has been scrupulous to avoid any action 
that would offend American susceptibilities and make the 
United States more reluctant to enter the League. For 
instance, it was rumored that the Haitian delegates in- 
tended to bring complaints of the American occupation of 
Haiti before the Assembly, but they have set the rumors 
at rest by the public statement: 

We do not intend to bring up the question of American occu- 
pation and control of Haiti at this meeting in view of the prom- 
ise, already received, that the United States Government will 
pay Haiti’s share of the League of Nations expense. 

So, too, the requests of Peru and Bolivia for a revision 
of their treaties with Chile in regard to the disputed ter- 
ritory of Tacna and Arica have been shelved since it was 
feared that their discussion might involve the Monroe Doc- 
trine, which by Article 21 of the Covenant is expressly ex- 
cluded from the operations of the League. 

The Canadian delegate, Newton R. Rowell, has several 
times spoken in defense of American opinion. Commission 
No. 1, to which has been referred all the amendments pro- 
posed to the Covenant, has decided to reserve, action on any 
of them until the incoming American administration makes 
known its desires. 

President Wilson has accepted the invitation of the 

League of Nations Council to mediate 
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od be 5 “thru a representative whom I may des- 
i os ignate” between Armenia and the Turk- 
vA ish Nationalists with a view to the 


“veal, restoration of peace in Asia Minor. In 

\ accepting the invitation to mediate per- 
sonally, President Wilson pointed out 
that he was without authority to em- 
ploy the military forces of the United 
States since Congress has never agreed 
to the acceptance of an Armenian man- 
date. It is not known what arrange- 
ments the League will make to safe- 
guard Armenia if mediation should fail. 


America Protests 


LTHO the United States remains 

out of the League it is the purpose 
of the present administration to main- 
tain American rights and to secure equal 
treatment for all nations according to 
the spirit of the Covenant. Secretary of 
State Colby in a note of November 20 to 
the British Foreign Secretary, Earl Cur- 
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zon, objects to the way in which Great 





their military and naval expendi- 
ture, but the United States is pre- 
paring to spend more than ever. 
Dr. Gaston da Cunha of Brazil has 
introduced a _ resolution making 
the manufacture of munitions a 
government monopoly in every 
country so as to insure publicity 
and eliminate private profit. 
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According to the armistice between Poland 
and Russia signed at Riga, October 5, the 
dividing line is drawn as shown on the 
above map. The troops of both armies 
must be withdrawn ten miles from the 
line, leaving a neutral zone during the 
armistice. The line drawn by the Allies 
at Paris passed thru Brest-Litovsk, but the 
Soviet has allowed the Poles more land. 
Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, is occupied 
by a Polish force 


Britain is carrying out her mandates in 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and Arabia. He 
says: 


I need hardly refer again to the fact that 
the Government of the United States has 
consistently urged that it is of the utmost 
importance to the future peace of the world 
that alien territory transferred as a result 
of the war with the Central powers should 
be held and administered in such a way as 
to assure equal treatment to the commerce 
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and to the citizens of all nations. Indeed it was in reliance upon 
an understanding to this effect, and expressly in contemplation 
thereof, that the United States was persuaded that the acquisi- 
tion under mandate of certain enemy territory by the victorious 
powers should be consistent with the best interests of the world. 


In reply to his previous protests Lord Curzon had po- 
litely intimated that it was none of our business what was 
done inside the League of Nations, since we were outside 
of it. But Secretary Colby declines to concur in this view 
and asserts that the United States has a right to be con- 
sulted on all such questions since by our participation in 
the war we had made the mandates possible: 


Such powers as the Allied and associated nations may enjoy 
or wield, in the determination of the governmental status of the 
mandated areas, accrued to them as a direct result of the war 
against the Central Powers. The United States, as a participant 
in that conflict and as a contributor to its successful issue, cannot 
consider any of the associated powers, the smallest not less than 
itself, debarred from the discussion of any of its consequences, 
or from participation in the rights and privileges secured under 
the mandates provided for in the treaties of peace. 


The question of Mesopotamian petroleum is a test case 
of the “new principle in international relations” embodied 
in the mandate plan: 


The fact cannot be ignored that the reported resources of 
Mesopotamia have interested public opinion of the United States, 
Great Britain and other countries as a potential subject of 
economic strife. Because of this fact they become an outstand- 
ing illustration of the kind of economic question with reference 
to which the mandate principle was especially designed and, in- 
deed, a peculiarly critical test of the good faith of the nations 
which have given their adherence to the principle. This prin- 
ciple was accepted in the hope of obviating in the future those 
international differences that grow out of a desire for the exclu- 
sive control of the resources and markets of annexed territories. 

Lord Curzon in previous correspondence had intimated 
that since the United States produces more petroleum 
than any other country in the world and England produces 
little, Americans had no need to concern themselves with 
Mesopotamia. But our Secretary of State emphatically 
protests against the insinuation that our protest is based 
on selfish motives: 

I should regret any assumption by His Majesty’s Government 
or any other friendly power that the views of this Government 
as to the true character of a mandate are dictated in any degree 
dy considerations of the domestic need of production of petroleum 
or any other commodity. 

I may be permitted to say, however, for the purpose of cor- 
recting a misapprehension which your note reflects, that the 
United States possesses only one-twelfth approximately of the 
petroleum resources of the world. The oil resources of no other 
nation have been so largely drawn upon for foreign needs, and 
your lordship’s statement that any prophecies as to the oil- 
bearing resources of unexplored and undeveloped countries must 
be accepted with reserve hardly disposes of the scientific cal- 
culation upon which, despite their problematical elements, the 
policies of states and the anticipations of world production are 
apparently proceeding. The Government of the United States 
assumes that there is a general recognition of the fact that the 
requirements for petroleum are in excess of production, and it 
believes that opportunity to explore and develop the petroleum 
resources of the world wherever found should without discrimina- 
tion be freely extended, as only by the unhampered development 
of such resources can the needs of the world be met. 

Consequently Secretary Colby demands that “the draft 
mandate forms be communicated to this Government for 
its consideration before their submission to the Council 
of the League,” and suggests that they also be made public 
in advance. 


The Vilna Question 


HE first task to be undertaken by the new-born 

League of Nations is one of the hardest of cartographic 
problems, the disposal of the city and province of Vilna. 
For a thousand years Vilna has been the chief city of the 
Lithuanians, but all its neighbors have in turn laid claim 
to it. The Lithuanians are neither Teutons nor Slavs, but 
crowded in between Germany, Russia and Poland they 
have never been able to maintain independence very long. 
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Harris & Ewing, from Paul Thompson 


These Americans are part of a self-constituted commission which 
is holding hearings in Washington now on the disorders and 
problems of Ireland. Many witnesses have testified for the Irish 
Republican movement, one of them Mrs. Terence McSwiney, 
widew of the “martyr mayor” of Cork. In this group, from left 
to right, are Senator David I. Walsh, of Massachusetts; James 
H. Maurer, president of the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor; Jane Addams, founder of Hull House, Chicago; Frederic 
C. Howe, former Commissioner of Immigration; Hollingsworth 
Wood, of New York 


The collapse of the Russian empire gave them an op- 
portunity to reéstablish themselves as a nation. Under the 
leadership and with the financial aid of the Lithuanians in 
the United States a Lithuanian republic was set up at 
Vilna which has been recognized as a de facto Government 
by all of the leading powers except the United States. The 
American Government takes the ground that none of the 
seceding nationalities, except Finland and Poland, shall 
be recognized so long as the Bolsheviki remain in power. 

Last July when the Bolsheviki drove back the Poles a 
treaty was concluded between the Lithuanians and Soviet 
Russia by which the city of Vilna was resigned to Lithu- 
ania. But when the Poles again gained the ascendancy 
Vilna was reoccupied by a Polish force under General 
Zellgouski. This force professes to be acting independently 
of the Polish Government of Warsaw, as in the case of 
d’Annunzio’s seizure of Fiume. But in both cases the 
movement has the sympathy and secret support of the 
regular army and the home people. 

General Zellgouski, professing to be acting in the inter- 
ests of the Poles and Lithuanians of the Vilna district, an- 
nounced the formation of the free state of Central Lithu- 
ania. The old Lithuanian Government, with headquarters 
at Kovno, has been waging desultory warfare for the re- 
covery of Vilna, but without success. The Kovno Govern- 
ment approached the Warsaw Government with a proposal 
that the Polish troops be withdrawn from Vilna and the 
city turned over to the League of Nations for settlement 
of its ownership. But the Poies refused to listen to any 
arbitration proposals or to submit the question to a vote 
of the people of the disputed territory. 

The Lithuanian Government petitioned the Assembly of 
the League of Nations in session at Geneva for the en- 
forcement against Poland of Articles 16 and 17 of the 
Covenant, that no member of the League shall make war 
without previously invoking mediation of the League. 
Prompt action was taken on this request and, since the 
League has no army of its own, a‘joint force has been or- 
ganized to take possession of Vilna and hold it until its 
disposition can be determined by plebiscite or otherwise. 
The French Colonel Chardigny has been chosen to com- 
mand the force to which Great Britain, Spain and Franée 
will contribute two companies and a machine gun section 
apiece. It is expected that Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
Norway and Sweden will also send contingents. 
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Irish Outbreaks and 


Repression 


HE Sinn Fein seems to have de- 
T cided to carry the war into the 
enemy’s country. Evidence of plots to 
attack the Houses of Parliament and 
No. 10 Downing Street, the Premier’s 
official residence, has been discovered 
and numerous cases of incendiarism 
have occurred. The most serious of 
these was the burning of fifteen ware- 
houses in Liverpool on Saturday 
night, November 27. One of the ware- 
houses contained cotton to the value 
of $1,500,000 and others nearly as 
much. The cotton could not be 
quenched and burned all night long. 
The padlocks on the steel doors had 
been cut with American bolt-clippers 
and cans of gasoline used to start the 
fires. 

Another ambuscade of the auxiliary 
police, commonly called the “black 
and tans” from their uniforms, took 
place near Macroom on Sunday after- 
noon. Two motor lorries carrying sev- 
enteen cadets, all officers in the late 
war, had set out on patrol, but on 
nearing Kilmichael they were fired 
upon from both sides of the road by 
about a hundred men in khaki uni- 
forms and trench helmets. The bullets 
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Wide World 

THE BRAINS OF THE SINN FEIN 
Arthur Griffith, acting president of the 
Irish Republic, and the motive mind in 
its organization, was arrested by the Brit- 
ish authorities at his home in Dublin last 
week. This is Mr. Griffith’s third imprison- 
ment; his arrest was part of a widespread 
effort on the part of the British Govern- 
ment to check the Sinn Fein propaganda 

and its attendant disturbances 
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Three elected members of the British 
Parliament, but who preferred to sit 
in the Dail Eireann, were also ar- 
rested, together with about a thou- 
sand of the Volunteers. Three Sinn 
Fein prisoners, who for lack of space 
in the jail were lodged in the guard- 
room of Dublin Castle, seized bombs 
and rifles and attacked their guards 
with intent to escape, but were all- 
shot. One of them, Peter Clancy, had 
recently been released from Mountjoy 
prison as a hunger striker. 


Fight in House 


of Commons 


HEN the Chief Secretary for 

Ireland, Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
had related to the House of Commons 
the story of the shooting of British of- 
ficers in their beds in Dublin, the feel- 
ing of indignation was such that when 
Joseph Devlin, the Nationalist leader, 
rose to enquire about the subsequent 
shooting in Croke Park, he was 
howled down. As he persisted several 
members went after him and Major 
Molson, who sat behind, seized him by 
the throat to choke him off. Jack 
Jones, a Socialist member, came to his 
assistance and a free-for-all fist fight 
took place. The Speaker suspended 

























pierced the engines and stopped the 

cars. The police defended themselves as long as they could, 
but were all killed in the end except one who was wounded 
and another taken prisoner. The bodies were stripped of 
money and valuables and even of part of their clothing 
and left lying in the road. The lorries were burned up. The 
police in reprisal set fire to most of the houses in the village 
of Johnstown, nearest to the scene of the outbreak. 

The British Government has adopted a new plan to 
suppress disorders in Ireland; nothing less ambitious than 
the internment of the entire republican army and the of- 
ficials of the Sinn Fein Government. The first of these 
internment camps, large enough to hold a thousand men, 
has been established at Bally-Kinlar, in Dundrum Bay, 
County Down. 

The “President of the Irish Republic,” De Valera, is still 
in America raising funds, but the Vice-President, Arthur 
Griffith, has been arrested and confined in Dublin jail. 
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“Hullo, what side are you on?” 
“Justice and Liberty! And you?” 
“Law and Order!” 
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the session, and when it was resumed 
Major Molson apologized to Mr. Devlin for his attack and 
the apology was accepted. Such disorderly scenes are com- 
mon in continental parliaments, but almost unprecedented 
in the dignified House of Commons. 

Cecil l’Estrange Malone, member of Parliament for East 
Leyton, has been sentenced to jail for six months for 
seditious utterances. In an Albert Hall speech advocating 
communism he asked: “What are a few Churchills and 
Curzons, swinging to a lamppost, compared with the mas- 
sacre of thousands of human beings.” 


The Vacant Throne of Greece 


HE death of King Alexander from the bite of a pet 

monkey and the overwhelming defeat of Premier 
Venizelos has opened the way for the return of the exiled 
Constantine, deposed by the Allies during the war for his 
pro-German proclivities. Rhallis, the new premier, will 
submit the question to a plebiscite in which the friends of 
Constantine are likely to win. The people resent the in- 
tervention of the Allies during the war, when, without re- 
gard to the declared neutrality of Greece, her territory 
was overrun by foreign troops. Despite the refusal of King 
Constantine to participate in the war the Greek port of 
Salonika was used by the British and French as a base 
for their campaign in the Balkans and the Greek Islands 
in the Aegean as a base for the attack on Gallipoli. Con- 
stantine undoubtedly sympathized with the German side 
possibly because his wife, Queen Sophia, is a sister of the 
Kaiser, and he played secretly into the hands of the Bul- 
gars, the chief enemies of Greece. He turned over Fort 
Rupel in Macedonia to the Bulgars and in June, 1915, he 
asked the Bulgarian minister in Athens why Bulgaria did 
not attack Serbia in the rear while the Austrians came 
down from the north, saying: “Go ahead, you have nothing 
to fear while I am here, for I will never allow the Greek 
Government to go to the aid of Serbia.” 
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The overthrow of Venizelos and the triumph of the 
Constantine party came as a great shock to France and 
Great Britain, for it involved the invalidation of the 
Sevres treaty, which Turkey still refuses to accept. De- 
pending on the loyalty and stability of Venizelos the Allies 
had been generous to Greece in the way of territory. Al- 
most the whole of Thrace was assigned to Greece regard- 
less of the preferences of the inhabitants. Most of the 
Dodecanese Islands were turned over to Greece and also 
the Asiatic port of Smyrna with a chance to get further 
Turkish territory by fighting Kemal Mustafa Pasha, the 
leader of the Turkish Nationalists. Now, it seems, the 
Allies have put these strategic points, not into the hands 
of one of their best friends but of one of their worst 
enemies. 

The British and French Governments were at first dis- 
posed to notify Greece that they would not permit the 
restoration of Constantine, but on further consideration 
and consultation they seem to have come to the conclu- 
sion that they had better not intervene. 

The Venizelists claim that the election was fraudulent, 
that the registration lists were padded with false names 
and that the voters were bribed by German and American 
money. Princess Christopher of Greece, who was formerly 
the wife of William B. Leeds of New York, is said to have 
put millions into the election with a view of bringing 
Prince Christopher, the brother of Constantine, to the 
throne. 

But one obvious and legitimate reason for the turn of 
public sentiment in Greece is that the people are tired of 
war and refuse to be drafted for further campaigns in 
Asia whatever the prospective gains. The Greek soldiers, 
who set out valiantly a few months ago to conquer Kemal, 
are now giving way before him and are said to be on the 
point of mutiny. 


A Slump in Millionaires 


RE the rich getting richer and the poor poorer? So 

says the Socialist on the soap box. But he can ex- 
tract little evidence to that effect from the latest income 
tax statistics. The report of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue for 1918 (the latest year for which complete fig- 
ures are available) shows a decrease in the number of 
persons making returns for less than $2,000 a year, a 
decrease in the number reporting in every one of the 
groups making over $20,000 a year, and an increase in 
all groups from $2,000 to $20,000. The “middle classes” 
and the moderately wealthy are increasing most rapidly 
in number. If we take an annual income of $40,000 a year 
as representing on the average a property of $1,000,000, 
we find only 20,944 in the millionaire class in 1918 as 
against 26,190 in 1917. On the other hand, the number of 
persons earning from $2,000 to $10,000 a year increased 
from 1,670,136 to 2,748,570, or about two-thirds. If we 
consider as the multimillionaires persons with incomes 
of a million a year (which would represent a probable 
capital of $25,000,000 and upwards) we find only 67 in this 
class as against 141 in 1917 and 206 in 1916. 

Of course, there is one qualification to be made. 1918 
was a war year and many persons invested heavily in tax- 
exempt Federal securities such as the Liberty Bonds. All 
classes contributed to Liberty Bond purchases, but the very 
wealthy were naturally free to spend the most. But even 
making all allowance for this factor in reducing the num- 
ber of persons returned as millionaires the statistics are a 
sufficient disproof of the alleged concentration of wealth 
in a few hands. 

The total number of returns filed under the income tax 
law was 4,425,114. The amount of income declared was 
$15,924,639,355; the amount of tax paid $1,127,721,835. 
New York State alone paid nearly one-third of the whole, 
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and New York, Pennsylvania and Illinois taken together 
more than one-half. The southern and western states (with 
the exception of California) paid very little of the tax. 
The reason for this is the concentration of the great in- 
comes derived from industry and commerce in the big 
cities of the northeastern and north central states and does 
not necesarily indicate either a sectional bias in the tax 
administration or an unequal distribution of prosperity. 


The Census on the Yellow Peril 


HE report of the Census Bureau on the number of 
Japanese residents in the United States shows that the 
number has been much exaggerated by those panic-stricken 
persons who affect to dread the rise of a new Japan in 
America. As a matter of fact the Japanese population of 














Wide World 
THREE MILES A MINUTE 
The Verville Packard battle plane, pet of the Army Air Service, 
established a world’s record for closed circuit racing, at 178 
miles an hour including turns, in the Pulitzer Trophy Airplane 
race held recently from Long Island. The race was open to all 
types of planes and of thirty-six which started twenty-five fin- 
ished. Lieut. C. C. Mosley, winning pilot, stands at the propeller 
of his plane 


the three states on the Pacific coast increased more slowly 
from 1910 to 1920 than it did in the previous decade. There 
are 70,196 Japanese in California, which has a total popu- 
lation of 3,426,861; in other words about one Californian 
out of every fifty is a Japanese. In Washington there 
are 17,114 Japanese, or 1.3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. In Oregon there are only 4,022, or about one in two 
hundred of the population. Altho some Californians have 
criticized the census figures as too small, Director Rogers 
points out that a “careful, actual enumeration of each 
individual” as carried out by the Census Bureau is more 
to be trusted than the estimates of private persons. 

Only in Hawaii is there anything remotely resembling 
the “Nipponification” of American territory. But this is not 
altogether the result of recent immigration as there were 
many Japanese already in the Hawaiian Islands when they 
first passed under our flag. Of a total population of 255,- 
512 the Japanese number 109,269 by the 1920 census. 
There are more Japanese in the narrow confines of these 
islands than in all three of the Pacific coast states taken 
together. In Hawaii and the Pacific states alike much of 
the increase of the last decade is of Japanese women. 
More than a third of the Japanese in the Pacific states 
and over two-fifths in Hawaii are females. Twenty years 


ago the Japanese population in America was almost wholly 
male. 


How Two Billions Were Sunk 


HE investigation of the Congressional committee is re- 
vealing conditions even worse than had been suspected 
in the condition of American shipping. Martin J. Gillen, 
who had been an assistant to ex-Chairman Payne of the 
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Shipping Board, testified that 
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losses incurred by the United 
States Shipping Board amounted 
altogether to about $2,000,000,- 
000. Not all of this, of course, 
was the fault of the Government.- 
With the end of the war and the 
cessation of the abnormal de- 
mand for overseas shipping due 
to wartime conditions there was 
bound to be a great decline in 
values of shipping; moreover, an 
organization devised to meet the 
emergency of Germany’s_ sub- 
marine campaign could not take 
into account commercial profit or 
any other consideration which 
would affect a private company, 
it was bound to build as rapidly 
as possible regardless of cost. We 
did not create a merchant marine 
for any other purpose than to 
win the war. But this does not 
excuse the failure to establish an 
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develop the lines along which Re- 
publican policy will be con- 
ducted during the next four 
years. Economy, reduction of tax- 
ation and administrative reor- 
ganization are the three fields of 
legislative activity in which the 
Republicans promise reform. 
There are now about 700,000 
men and women employed by the 
Federal Government in various 
parts of the United States, not 
including the army and navy. 
There are about 90,000 civil em- 
ployees in Washington city alone, 
as compared with 37,000 before 
the Great War. Some Congression- 
al leaders are optimistic enough 
to predict that the Washington 
force can be cut by 20,000 and 
the whole payroll by 250,000. If 
this program can be carried out, 
it will result in a saving of more 
than $300,000,000 a year to the 








adequate accounting system until 
August, 1919. At the time Mr. 
Payne became chairman of the 
Board $2,500,000,000 had been 
distributed thru the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation and the Shipping Board, but no record 
was available to show how this fund had been distributed. 

Mr. Gillen testified that by the rates fixed by the two 
Governments the United States paid ship owners 230 to 
275 per cent more for each deadweight ton than the British 
Government paid for the same service at the same time. 
Profits as high as 57.5 per cent were allowed to private 
owners. Many claims were overpaid by millions of dollars 
because of bad accounting and reckless expenditure of 
funds. He absolved the men in charge of the work of any 
personal “graft,” declaring: 

There is no fraud or evidence of fraud in the office of the 
treasurer of the Emergency Fleet Corporation or the Shipping 


Board. There has been a failure to pick a great, outstanding 
man. If you had had six men like Judge Gary—not one, but 


six—some strides might have been made in six months after the- 


armistice in cleaning up the muddle. 

He said that he had urged on President-elect Harding 
that the new Administration appoint only men of known 
administrative ability to the Shipping Board and other im- 
portant Federal offices so that similar scandals might be 
avoided in the future. 

Colonel Goff, general counsel of the Shipping Board, has 
promised to run down all the grafting contractors and 
every other person guilty of corruption, “whether he be 
tradesman, ship operator, claimant, attorney, lobbyist or 
solicitor who offers the glittering bribe or sweetens his peti- 
tion with gold.” Apparently there will be much work for 
him to do. The chief men in the Shipping Board and the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation seem to have been guilty—at 
worst—of nothing but carelessness and incompetence, but 
minor employees and private concerns seem to have taken 
advantage of this careless accounting to rob the American 
taxpayer of several hundreds of millions of dollars. 


Reforming Uncle Sam 


“ OW you have it what will you do with it?” This is 

Nx question which awaits President-elect Harding 
and the Republican Congress. No full answer can be given 
until after March 4, 1921, when the new administration 
takes office, but it is believed that the winter session of 
Congress, even if it does little more than approve the 
Budget Act and pass the regular appropriation bills, will 


Norris, for George Matthew Adams Service 
Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough; 
In wartime it did vote for me, 
And Ill protect it now. 


taxpayers. Besides decreasing the 
Federal personnel, the Republi- 
cans hope to effect other econo- 
mies. The departmental estimates 
will, it is predicted, receive very 
rough handling from the Congressional committees which 
are to consider them. 

The excess profits tax is condemned by all the conserva- 
tive Republican leaders and will probably be replaced by 
some other tax system, tho there is as yet little agreement 
within the party as to what this system will be. Senator 
Wadsworth of New York forecasts also a reduction in the 
income tax rates. The tariff will be made to yield such ad- 
ditional revenue as is possible, tho in view of the wholly 
abnormal condition of our post-war trade with Europe no 
tariff can wholly solve our revenue problem. 

Senator McCormick of Illinois has made public the pre- 
liminary draft of his bill to abolish the Department of the 
Interior and substitute a Department of Public Works and 
a Department of Public Welfare. The new Department of 
Public Works, under its provisions, would take over from 
the Department of the Interior the General Land Office, 
the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines, the Reclama- 
tion Service, the National Park Service, the Division of 
Capitol Byildings and Grounds and the Alaskan Engineer- 
ing Commission. It would also absorb the various harbor 
and river engineering projects now conducted under the 
auspices of the War Department, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the Forestry Service now under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Department of Public Welfare, the creation of 
which was advocated by Senator Harding in the course of 
the campaign, would take over Indian affairs and pensions 
from the Department of the Interior; the Public Health 
Service and the Bureau.of War Risk Insurance from the 
Treasury; the Children’s Bureau and Women’s Bureau 
from the Department of Labor; as well as the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and the Social Hygiene 
Board. The functions of the Department of Commerce 
would be greatly enlarged. It would take over the Weather 
Bureau from the Department of Agriculture; the Patent 
Office from the Department of the Interior; the Coast 
Guard from the Department of the Treasury; the Lake 
Survey and the Waterways Service from the War Depart- 
ment, and the Hydrographic Office from the Navy. Sena- 
tor McCormick’s bill provides for many transfers, consoli- 
dations and simplifications within the various departments. 
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Taking Banking Out of 
Politics 


(Continued from page 356) 


kept solvent to meet these needs, 
both domestic and foreign, but chiefly 
domestic. Governor Harding made it 
clear that unless credit expansion 
stopped something would blow up. 
The bankers were told merely that 
they must use common sense and 
lend money only where loans were im- 
perative. No schoolmaster attitude was 
adopted; the Board simply told each 
banker what the situation was and 
cautioned him to hold down, showed 
him the shoals and the shallows and, 
beyond, the clear sailing attainable 
only by careful steering. 

The inevitable result was renewed 
confidence. The bankers began cur- 
tailing loans at once, especially since 
they could blame the Board for the 
policy. They could pass the buck, but 
little the Board cared so long as the 
nation remained sound financially. 

There was one sharp sting in the 
Board’s word. There was a hint to the 
bankers that they scrutinize their port- 
folios and weed out paper which arose 
from the hoarding of commodities for 
speculation. This was the first absolute- 
ly efficacious move made by any Govern- 
ment agency to reduce the cost of liv- 
ing since 1914. It worked. Unable to 
obtain bank loans with which to hoard 
commodities, the profiteers had to 
bring out their wares and sell them, 
for what they could get. 

Immediately the price index began 
to drop and has been dropping ever 
since, 

Next came the crop moving. The 
progressive discount system had been 
extended and money was tighter than 
it had ever been before without a panic. 
Unless a man had absolute, legitimate 
need for funds he could not get them. 
No bank money was available for 
speculation, for promotion. The result 
was that it proved unnecessary for the 
Treasury to make emergency deposits 
of Government funds at the primary 
markets to finance the movement of 
the crops. The banks, tho still strained, 
were able to take care of their own 
situations. : 

By the time the crops were coming 
in, the Presidential campaign was in 
full swing. Plenty of growers and 
dealers were eager to stay the declin- 
ing market by borrowing funds with 
which to hold the new crop off the 
market and wait for a rise. Despite 
the strongest political pressure which 
the campaign could produce, Governor 
Harding and the Board could not be 
induced to connive with either busi- 
ness men or politicians at accomplish- 
ing such a result. Tho favoring the 
orderly marketing, rather than dump- 
ing, of the crops, and willing to finance 
this, the Board would heed no politi- 
cal adjurations to enable farmers and 
dealers to hoard. Hundreds of millions 
of dollars were brought from eastern 
Reserve banks to assist the crop mov- 
ing. 


The promoters and others, disap- 
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Can your office figure these 4 problems 
as fast with absolute accuracy ? 


21 seconds with the Monroe— 
see how much longer it takes your 
fastest worker to figure these prob- 
lems without the Monroe. That’s 
no reflection on your operator. It 
simply indicates how much more 
valuable to you the Monroe will 
make her. 


She will figure faster, get more 
work done, and be sure her every 
answer is right—tright without re- 
checking. 


For example, to subtract 36539 
from 43288, just turn the crank back- 
ward—that’s all. There’s your 
answer, 6749. No complements to 
figure. You know your answer is 
right, thanks to the Monroe’s visible 
check feature, which proves your 
work step by step, from problem 
to result. 
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Calculating 


Writes J. A. Hiss, in charge Tabulating 
Dept. of the London & Lancashire 
Fire Ins. Co., Chicago: 


“Compiling statistical tables requires constant 
figuring, quick figuring, accurate figuring. The 

onroe will ADD, multiply, and divide all day 
without losing speed or accuracy. That’s why 
we have been using it for 5 years. 

You are always sure of your work with the 
Monroe, because you can see what’s what at all 
times. There’s no pounding away down a long 
line of figures, hoping u're coming out right. 
With the Monroe you ‘know you are right and 
escape continually re-figuring to catch some minor 
error.” 


Machine 






And turning the crank is about all 
there is to figuring on the Monroe 
—just turn it forward to multiply 
or add; turn it backward to divide 
or subtract. 


It’s so easy that trained operators 
aren’t necessary—neither are com- 
plements nor reciprocals. If you 
know how to do figure-work on 
paper, you know how to do figure- 
work on the Monroe. 


Your business may be banking or 
textiles, engineering or importing, mining, 
milling, railroads, hardware,etc. Your fig- 
ure problems may be invoices or invento- 
ties, cost finding or foreign exchange, pay- 
rolls, percentages, estimates, etc. No mat- 
ter. The Monroe isat workin hundreds 
of offices like yours, solving problems like 
yours. Let us show you its application to 
the figuring problems in your business, 
The coupon is for your convenience. 













Building, New York 


Without obligation 
(check items desired): 
({] Arrange for ademon- 
stration in our office on 
our own work 


] Send us a copy of Monroe 
wf of Facts’ 


Firm Name_— —— 
My Name 
Address. 
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The Contri 

The greatest material 
benefits the world has re- 
ceived have come from the 
laboratories of the scien- 
tists. They create the 
means for accomplishing 
the seemingly impossible. 

Science, after years of 
labor, produced the tele- 
phone. From a feeble in- 
strument capable of carry- 
ing speech but a few feet, 
science continued its work 
until now the telephone- 
voice may be heard across 
the continent. 

In February of 1881 a 
blizzard swept the city of 
Boston, tearing from the 
roof of the Bell telephone 
building a vast net-work of 
2,400 wires. It was the 
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worst wire disaster the 
Company had sustained. 


Now through the ad- 
vance of science that num- 
ber of wires would be car- 
ried in a single under- 
ground cable no larger than 
a man’s wrist. 


As the fruit of the effort 
of science greater safety 
and greater savings in time, 
money and materials are 
constantly resulting. 


And never before as 
now, the scientist is helping 
us solve our great problems 
of providing Telephone 
service that meets the in- 
creased demands with 
greater speed and greater 
certainty. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE. AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 
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pointed at their inability to get loans, 
capitalized the political campaign and 
set up a cry that the Federal Reserve 
System was cramping business by de- 
clining accommodation. Many joined 
in this, curiously enough most of the 
political criticism coming from Demo- 
cratic quarters. Let us see how much 
business was cramped. 

On August 27, 1920, total bills on 
hand in Federal Reserve banks 
amounted to nearly $3,000,000,000. 
This vast volume of credit compares 
with some $1,600,000,000 on August 
30, 1918, representing an increase in 
accommodation to business men of 
nearly 100 per cent. This scarcely can 
be regarded as cramping. To meet the 
increased need for money the issue of 
Federal Reserve notes has risen from 
$2,092,708,000 on August 20, 1918, to 
$3,203,637,000 on August 27, 1920. 
Business men cannot, with propriety, 
absorb all the loanable funds and then 
complain that they are cramped and 
unable to borrow. On August 29, 1919, 
total loans and investments of a rep- 
resentative group of reporting member 
banks amounted to nearly $15,000,000,- 
000. By August 20, 1920, this had in- 
creased to nearly $17,000,000,000. It 
is difficult to comprehend how a com- 
munity can complain of being cramped 
for lack of borrowed funds when it al- 
ready has procured nearly $17,000,- 
000,000 from one group of banks. 

When the business of the country 
discovered that the Board could nct 
be browbeaten into altering its policy 
so as to permit continuation of the 
carnival of expansion and extrava- 
gance, special groups began to bring 
up the old fashioned political heavy 
artillery. Governor Harding hails from 
Birmingham, Alabama, and is himself 
one of the leading experts on cotton, 
from the plant straight thru the in- 
dustry to financing and final fabrica- 
tion. This being so, the cotton men of 
the South assumed that with the South 
more or less in the saddle politically, 
they could fix things. They wanted to 
carry their cotton on funds obtained 
thru the Federal Reserve System and 
protested to the Governor, with politi- 
cal innuendoes interpolated, against 
credit curtailment. An important cot- 
ton association sent a communication 
to the Governor outlining a scheme 
which would have the desired effect 
and incidentally tie up a dispropor- 
tionate volume of banking funds. The 
telegram of Governor Harding pro- 
claiming to these gentlemen how slight 
their chances were of enjoying pre- 
ferred treatment over other sections, 
so far as tenor and tone is concerned, 
was reminiscent of the scourging of 
the money changers from the temple. 
Later the cotton men, still hopeful, 
sent a big delegation to see the Gov- 
They stated 
their case very forcibly and the lay 
listener would have found it difficult 
to determine what the answer would 
be. 

But after listening to an hour’s 
discussion of the national credit situ- 
ation and the relative rights of vari- 
ous sections of the country from Gov- 
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ernor Harding, the men who had come 
to Washington to obtain further ac- 
commodation went home leaving prom- 
ises to curtail what loans they then 
had outstanding. 

Other groups tried the same thing, 
many of them indubitably wholly sin- 
cere in their belief that they merited 
preferred treatment; others no less 
certain that they possessed the politi- 
cal power to induce the accommoda- 
tion they wanted. The sincere but mis- 
guided were put on the right track 
and the politicians were told that the 
Federal Reserve System is not a candi- 
date and has no ear for political 
problems. 

The Board will not relax this policy. 
The latest reports show the policy to 
be working successfully and the post- 
war transition to be passing safely as 
a result. But rates must stay up this 
fall and winter in order to bring about 
a thoro liquidation. If it is not accom- 
plished and spring settlements do not 
follow as they should normally, the 
rate will go still higher, for the Board 
is determined that another summer 
shall not find credit stringency in the 
United States. 

Another angle from which the Board 
has been viciously attacked by poll- 
ticians is presented in the par check 
clearing system, The Board holds it is 
as unsound for a bank to charge ex- 
change for cdshing a check as it would 
be to impose a charge for changing a 
$10 note. But the par check clearing 
system it now has in operation, ex- 
ecpting in a few southern states, de- 
prives bankers of a_ long-standing 
species of petty graft. Naturally these 
bankers have allied themselves with 
politicians to fight the plan, but have 
met the same imperviousness to po- 
litical influence on the part of the 
Board noted as to bank credit policies. 
Claude Kitchin, former majority lead- 
er of the House of Representatives, 
told the Board that North. Carolina 
would go Republican by 25,000 if the 
system were put into effect in that 
state. Mr. Kitchin learned the Board 
was not a candidate and was uninter- 
ested in his statement, so long as the 
par system would save the American 
people many millions a year. This fight 
is nearly won. In a brief time domestic 
exchange charges will be a thing of 
the past. 

Tho inaugurated merely to operate 
the finances of the country, the Board 
has gained such a reputation for sound 
business judgment that it is supplant- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission as 
a helpful business doctor. Groups of 
business men frequently come to 
Washington to lay their problems be- 
fore the Board. They never go away 
empty handed; always they obtain ad- 
vice which is reported uniformly to be 
good. 

Without disparagement to any other 
member, it must be recognized that 
Governor Harding dominates the Board 
—that almost he is the Board. His 
capacity for examining a_ situation, 
reaching a decision and executing it, 
all in the space of time which many a 
skilful banker might consume merely 
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McCutcheon’s 
The Practical Gift 


No gift quite so embodies the true spirit of Christ 


mas giving as the gift of McCutcheon’s Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs. 





at Whether of sheerest Linen with exquisite hand- 
eg. Trade Mark . ° . ° 

made Armenian lace, simple Irish embroidery or 
of substantial masculine plainness, all show that pleasing combination 
of beauty and practicality so essential 
to the Christmas Gift. 













, PureLinen Handkerchiefs 
$2.00 each 


For Men— 

1-2-3 Hemstitched designs on an extra 
fine quality of Linen with woven cords 
and tapes. 

For Women— 

2 4- A charming bit of hand embroidery 
with the characteristic Madeiran scal- 
loped edge. 5- An exquisite Spanish 
design. 6- Hand embroidered and 


edged with real Armenian lace. 


Pure Linen Handkerchiefs 
75c. each 


Of exceptional quality and fineness of 
workmanship 


For Women— 

7-8-9 Irish Hand-embroidered and hem- 
stitched on a fine quality of Linen. 
Men's Hemmed— 

10-11-12 Particularly pleasing and ac- 
ceptable are these plain hemmed models 
with woven cords and tapes. 


Orders by mail receive our prompt 
and careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 
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Tours and Cruises 


Including the best there is to see in South Amer- 
ica and the celebrated trip over the Andes. 
Down the west coast on the luxurious Pacific 
Line steamer, “Ebro’’—up the East coast via the 
Lamport & Holt Line. 
on land and sea. An extended program of sight- 
seeing in all the principal cities of South 











January 15th, S. S. “Ulua”; February 19th, S. S. 
of the Great White Fleet. 
steamers, built for cruising in the tropics, offer 
the comforts of an ocean liner. Visiting Havana, 
Santiago, Port Antonio, Kingston, Cristobal, 
Panama Canal, 


Honolulu, Japan, Manchuria, North and South 
China and the Philippine Islands. 
Vancouver January 13; from San Francisco Jan- 
uary 24, February 5 and 20, March 16, April 2 
and 30, May 28 and June 25; from Seattle 


Write for details. 







Conducted tours leaving each week from the 
middle of January throughout the winter to Cali- 
fornia and Florida. 
individuals to return independently or with a 
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TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 

Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 

Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 

65-E Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 









Guests have returned year 
after year—not alone for 
ideal sport, but for the con- 
stant revival of happy mem- 
\ ories, the renewal of old 
friendships. This season 
makes an even quarter-cen- 

tury for Pinehurst. 
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CAROLINA HOTEL f6¥ 


Special Rates up to February 
Holly Inn and Berkshire 
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open early in January. 
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every field of sport the sea- 
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Golf (418-hole Donald Ross 
Courses), Tennis, Trap 
Shooting, Rifle Range, 
Mescabaak Riding, Racing, 
Driving, Motoring, Air- 
planing. 

Mild sunshine and pine-scented 

air add zest to sport. 


For information, address: 
General Office: Pinehurst, N. C. 
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in diagnosing, is remarkable. Nothing 
in the way of information ever escapes 
him. He is eager to learn from anyone 
and will listen with as close attention 
to his office boy (or anyone else’s) as 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Governor learned business in a hard 
school. He remembers the days of the 
reconstruction in the South and when 
northern business men come to him 
with what seems to them a difficult 
situation, he is wont to smile and say 
that a situation as good as that would 
make a southerner entirely content. 
Last spring the men in the wool in- 
dustry told him $50,000,000 must be 
raised or they would go on the rocks. 
The Governor told them, in thirty min- 
utes, how to get the money and smil- 
ingly remarked that he knew of one 
southern state alone which had $100,- 
000,000 or more tied up and hadn’t yet 
begun to regard the situation as any- 
thing to worry about. He and his people 
are used to hard times, says the Gov- 
ernor, and know how to meet them. 

This is the sort of a Board and the 
sort of a banking system which is de- 
fending the country against an effort 
to drag the money issue into the cam- 
paign. The struggle and its incidents 
are of tremendous importance in show- 
ing up the principal, if not the single, 
weakness of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. Fortunately the incumbent per- 
sonnel is such that the ¢hances of any 
political color affecting the manage- 
ment of the country’s financial affairs 
are extremely slight. But the fact that 
pressure has been brought and con- 
tinues to be brought in an effort to 
make use of this body for political ad- 
vantage shows clearly that it is of the 
utmost importance to maintain on this 
Board men of the greatest ability and 
highest character. 

Washington, D. C. 


The Play’s the Thing 


(Continued from page 359) 
sincerity in treating the main theme— 
it was unfortunate to forewarn an 
audience by giving it the opportunity 
of reading beforehand the story of 
poor Chloe. But the real live theater, 
of which Galsworthy is so interesting 
a part, can never be harmed by a close 
scrutiny of the material which it pre- 
sents. 

Now, I am not claiming that it is 
well for you to read a play always 
before seeing it. But I find, in my own 
case, that if the play is obtainable in 
print, my interest is enhanced, pro- 
vided the piece has meat for the intel- 
lect to bite into. I have just finished 
Shaw’s “Heartbreak House” which is 
scheduled for presentation in a few 
days by another insurgent theater 
group in New York—The Theater 
Guild—and there is expectancy on my 
part—curiosity as to the actableness 
of the piece, quickened challenge as 
to whether the actors will be able to 
wring the most out of the rapid fire 
of Shaw’s tongue. And in the instance 
of the Theater Guild, their opening 
this season in a play I had never read, 
tho it was on my shelf, Pinski’s “The 
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Treasure,” drove me back to the script 
to follow its Jewish folk story. The 
theater is often an incentive for the 
printed book; the book a source of op- 
portunity for the theater. 

I never read the plays of Lady 
Gregory or of Yeats without hearing 
in my ear the echo of the Irish Play- 
ers’ rich accent; I can turn to the 
printed copy of St. John Ervine’s 
“John Ferguson”—two years have 
elapsed since I saw it—and there 
comes to mind certain values the The- 
ater Guild’s performance gave. In 
other words, if you read a play after 
you have seen it, memory gives a hint 
to your imagination, and the under- 
standing of the play in type is made 
easier. If the acting of it has been 
great the human memory of it colors 
the play’s revival in the library. 
Whenever I read the morality, “Every- 
man,” and reach the great prayer, “O 
eternal God, O hevenly fygure,” the 
lines sink into the flavor of Miss Mat- 
theson’s voice; when I read Edmond 
Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” and 
come to the “Cadets of Gascony” 
speech, it is as tho the shade of Mans- 
field had taken the book from my hand 
and given me a private performance. 
There are lines in “Hamlet” which the 
older theatergoer reads to the memory- 
tones of Edwin Booth, but which to 
me bear the impress of Forbes-Robert- 
son and the later coloring of Walter 
Hampden. In other words, if the play 
is well done in the theater, and is a 
play of substance, a re-reading of it 
in the library is but a revivification of 
the potent wonder of the theater itself. 

Incidentally, the printed play is cre- 
ating a substantial body of dramaturgy 
for the times. And so, to a certain de- 
gree, it is not necessary for you to be 
in New York, or in a large city, where 
there are’ many theaters, in order to 
keep abreast with the drama. If you 
have the dramatic sense, you are just 
as able to say, living in a far-off vil- 
lage, whether Max Halbe’s “Youth” 
has interest for the public at this mo- 
ment, as I am, who saw it given by 
another insurgent group at the Green- 
wich Village theater the other evening. 
You can draw it down from the shelf 
and judge it as tho it had been sub- 
mitted to you as an incipient manager. 
The theme of youth awakening is vi- 
brant and lyrical, but the theology, the 
German sentiment of Halbe, the the- 
atric means of ending the tragedy are 
thin beside the sincerity of Galswor- 
thy: they represent all that is past in 
the limbo before the war. 

Keep on with the reading of plays; 
if you do so, you will be ahead of the 
theater as it is generally in New York, 
which is slow to accept for the stage 
what the mind has accepted on the 
printed page. In one way, so far as 
the theater is concerned, a play is not 
a play before it is produced. In an- 
other way, a play has to be in print 
before it can ever hope to be produced, 
so peculiarly material have our stand- 
ards thus far been. But it looks now, 
from the rapidity with which I have 
to take plays from my shelves after 
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Money 
The Sinews of Travel 


Without money you cannot travel far, 
fast or with much ease. Money gives 
strength for the journey and comfort by 
the way. But it makes a difference how 
your funds are carried. If you use 


“4. ‘B: A 9 Agperican Ch 
Bankers 
Association eques 
you can rest assured that your money is safe 
and that the many financial worries that bother 


those who do not use this modern method will 
pass by you. 


Upon arrival abroad—because of arrange- 
ments made by the Bankers Trust Company’s 
Foreign Service—you may exchange the 
*‘A-B-A” Cheques you take with you for other 
“A-B-A” Cheques payable in pounds sterling, 
francs, lire, etc., at the rate current on the day 
of exchange. 





*A-B-A” Cheques are issued in denom- 
inations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, in 
convenient wallets by most banks. Full 
particulars from 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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That’s a cough with a 
croupy rattle, so hurry for 
the Musterole and rub it in 
right over the chest and 
neck. How it will tingle 
at first and then grow ever 
so cool. And how it will 
reach in a netrate ri ~~ 
to the s It will 
sipate al the stuffy pd 
putea which causes that 

acking cough. 


Why shouldn’t grand- 
mother swear by Musterole 
for colds and coughs? It is 
betterthan amustard plaster 

—good as that was in the 
ol days. And the explana- 
tion is this: 

Musterole is made of oil of 
mustard and other home simples. 
It penetrates under theskin, down 
tothe part. Here it generates its 
own heat, and this heat disperses 
the congestion. Yet Musterole 
will not blister. Musterole, on 
the contrary, feels delightfully 
cool a few seconds after you 
apply it. 

Try Musterole for Bobby and 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and 
for your own cough, too. Try it 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular 
router out of all congestions, 
Always keep a jar handy. 

Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole, 
35c and 65c jars—$3.00 hospital size, 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 
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Kunderd’s New=== 
1921 Gladioli 


Eighty new sorts are 
‘ offered this year. Your 
1921 garden should dis- 
play a collection of these 
grand new varieties. 
These new sorts and 
many others are described 
and illustrated in my 1921 
Catalog. Eight of them 
are shown in _ natural 
colors, and complete cul- 
| tural information is given. 
A copy of this book 
will help you to select 
the best Gladioli for 
your garden—write for 
it today. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The originator of the 


** Ruffled Gladioli’’ 
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seeing them on the stage, as tho the 
managers of our theaters were read- 
ing plays as well as we. And their 
taste and judgment are becoming 
sharpened thereby. 

New York City 


Can Air Be Too Free? 


(Continued from page 357) 
without essential laws governing avia- 
tion. This leaves the subject up to the 
individual states, the Federal govern- 
ment failing to provide the legislation. 

And this situation is most unfortu- 
nate. Aviation is of necessity a Fed- 
eral matter. The air knows no bound- 
aries between states. A dozen state 
borders are passed on a single flight. 
No aeroplane would venture to fly 
without carrying a lawyer, should all 
the forty-eight states take a hand at 
governing flights over their territory. 
The Federal Government ‘must estab- 
lish this legislation, else a riot of 
senseless and contradictory statutes 
among the various state legislatures 
will so hamper aviation that it will be 
strangled at this delicate period in its 
infancy. And thus it is that state leg- 
islatures are persuaded to keep hands 
off this problem, leaving it to our Fed- 
eral Congress to solve. 

Interesting points of law will arise 
as aviation grows in America, and 
lawyers will be perplexed in their ap- 
plication. Collisions in air and in- 
juries to citizens below, perhaps by 
night as well as by day, will call for 
intimate knowledge of aviation and a 
broad understanding of the principles 
of common law if both the aviator and 
the public is fully protected. 

For instance, while the Vermont 
farmer unquestionably is entitled to 
the quiet safety of his farm, would he 
not be compelled by law to permit the 
public to operate motor boats on the 
surface of a navigable river which ran 
thru his farm? If his property bor- 
dered the public high seas, could he 
prosecute any citizen there who fright- 
ened his nervous horse while lawfully 
pursuing his calling? 

What difference then should exist 
between the public’s rights to high 
seas and rivers, and their rights to 
enjoy the public air that flows over 
his farm? Property rights have here- 
tofore extended above and below the 
surface of one’s real estate. But the 
rule of Public Policy has frequently 
been employed to limit the rights of 
the individual for the greater rights 
of the public. And so aviation, this new 
science that promises such extraor- 
dinary benefits to humanity, will be 
coddled and milk fed and made strong 
under Government protection, while at 
times, like the spoiled infant it is, 
aviation will arouse the indignation 
and distress of peaceable law-abiding 
citizens who wonder how it is possible 
a child could be brought up so badly. 

Contraband is today being smug- 
gled over our national boundaries in 
large quantities. How is such evasion 
of customs payments to be stopped? 
How is it possible to watch every 
starting place in Canada and in Mexico 
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For heating only, $1.78 
For heating and lighting, 
| Order from your dester or direct 
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eae Abweee Wins 

4) In every walk of life, doing something better 

4) than the other fellow spells Success. Boston } 
Carter's success is just a matter of being ahead 
in quality and workmanship, giving wearers 

| the greatest amount of satisfaction. 


4) GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON 


Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters 
for Women, Misses and Children 











HONOR ROLLS 


HISTORICAL TABLETS 








REEO & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 








SALESMENS £2" $3,500 to $10,000 a 


® year. City or ‘Traveling. 
Experience unnecessary. Quickly qualify through 
our amazing System. Free Employment Service 
to Members. Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
lines and full particulars. Nat. Salesmen’s , J 
Ass’n, Dept. 160W. Chicago, Ill. 








White Plains Hospital 


(School of Nursing) 
Registered in New York State, offers a General 
Hospital Training of three (3) years. Affiliation 
with New York City Hospitals for special courses. 
Next Class Admitted February Ist, 1921. 


School Prospectus upon application to Superinten- 
dent. White Plains, N. Y 








New Method Makes Saving a Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 


If you are interested, write for free booklet 
called “How We Stopped the Leaks That 
Kept Us Poor.” 
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and to meet the guilty aeroplane at its 
unknown destination within the United 
States? But smuggling by aeroplane 
must be prevented, else the customs 
duties become a farce. 

Why should a golf club tolerate the 
spoiling of its day’s sport at the whim 
of an unknown practical joker? Is it 
right that thousands of interested 
spectators at a tennis match or a ball 
game should be caused anxiety by the 
antics of an aeroplane overhead? Sup- 
pose a low flying aeroplane over Fifth 
Avenue should suddenly lose its flying 
speed! Is it conceivable that the public 
will long endure this state of affairs? 

Legislation and regulation of air 
navigatior. must be deeply and im- 
mediately considered, by the aviators, 
by Congress and by the public. Wisely 
controlled, aviation will prove a won- 
derful boon to commerce and to civil- 
ization as a whole. Within the brief 
four years of its existence as a war 
implement, it rose by common accla- 
mation from its modest rank of the 
fourth arm of warfare to become to- 
day a nation’s first line of defense. 
Now that the war is over new prob- 
lems pertaining to the crafts of the 
air confront us. And these problems 
are so unique that courts and law- 
makers alike are stumped. Federal 
legislation is immediately required, es- 
tablishing public air highways, li- 
censing air pilots, defining negligence 
and fixing responsibility, so that both 
the aviator and the private citizen 
may know his legal rights. 

New York City 


Pebbles 


A law requiring that all shoes be made 
of leather might help to relieve the paper 
shortage.—Columbia Record. 


Heloise—Was he on his knees when he 
proposed to you? 
Helene—No. I was.—Voo Doo. 


Innocent—People say I have eyes just 
like my father. 
Drowsy—Uh-huh. Pop-eyed.—Chaparral. 


Tourist (looking at a volcano)—Looks 
like hell, doesn’t it? 

Native—How these Americans have trav- 
eled.— Lampoon. 


Prof.—Johnny, sit down in front. 
Johnny—I can’t.—Sun Dodger. 


Mrs. Benham—This dinner is fit for a 
king. 
Benham—Me for a republic.—Judge. 


He told the shy maid of his love, 
The color left her cheeks; 
But on the shoulder of his coat 
It showed for several weeks. 
—WNScalper. 


“No workers are called servants today,” 
says Mr. Justice Darling. “And I am in- 
formed by those who have secured speci- 
mens that very few servants could by any 
stretch of the imagination be called 
workers.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 


“I don’t like these photos at all,” he 
said, “I look like an ape.” 

The photographer favored him with a 
glance of lofty disdain. 

“You should have thought of that before 
you had them taken,” was his reply as he 


turned back to work.—American News 
Trade Journal. 
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While the case 
is argued, the jury sleeps 


If the lawyer talked for hours on the rising 
price of birdseed, the jury would miss little. 
But here the case is vital, and it concerns no 
one so much as this same heedless jury—the 
American people. 

The judge in our picture represents a public 
commission, whose duty is to regulate electric 
light rates. And the case is whether the elec- 
tric company shall obtain money needed for 
extension of service to make up the present 
shortage of light and power. 

Lack of sufficient power is one reason why 
that shoe factory in town is running behind a 
thousand pairs a week—why the flour mill is 
short in its daily grist—why industry cannot 
meet the demand for larger production and 
lower prices. 

Yet we are sadly indifferent to this problem 
and the solution which the electric company 
offers. The company’s rates, taxes, extensions 
and improvements are matters that we leave 
to the public service commission to control, 
and we don't even take an interest in the case. 

What a mistake! The case is ours. The 
public service commission is ours. The public 
servant is ours. The commission takes its 
authority from public opinion—the verdict we 
render. 

So it is for us to say whether the electric 
company’s cost of furnishing power and our own 
need for using power warrant an increased rate. 

Certainly it is a short-sighted economy to 
deny a reasonable return on the money invested 
(often your own money) for that policy dis- 
courages investors and hampers the company’s 
development. A fairrate assures a bigger and 
better service—added power available for fac- 
tories to produce more at less cost per unit. 

It may be that a few cents more on the 
electric bill will mean a few dollars /ess on the 
next suit of clothes we buy. 


estern Electric 


Company 


No 16 On the farm or in the metropolis, 

si wherever people look to electricity 
for the comforts and conveniences of life today, 
the Western Electric Company offers a service 
as broad as the functions of electricity stself. 
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Christmas Plums 


There are three or four 
books for children in the 
new productions this sea- 
son that both for their 
content and their appear- 
ance deserve special con- 
sideration. 

A Child’s Book of Mod- 
ern Stories stands _ per- 
haps in the first place. It 
is a fat volume, illustrated 
in color by Jessie Wilcox 
Smith, and filled with sev- 
enty or more of the best 
short stories for children 
that have been written in 
recent years. There are 
animal stories and nature 
stories and fairy stories 
and some stories that 
sugar-coat an improving 
moral. But it is safe to 
say that the youngsters 
will like them all. 
Another “read-me-a- 
story” book that children 
of eight or over can read 
to themselves is Adven- 
tures in Mother Goose 
Land, written by Edward 
Gowar, with gay, fantas- 
tic illustrations by Alice 
Bolam Preston. The story 
is of a little boy named 
Noel who made a wish and 
found himself whisked 
away on a broomstick to 
Mother Goose Land. There 
he met all the Mother Goose folk 
and talked with them and shared their 
fun. The story is written entertainingly 
and simply, and the very large print is 
ideal for the young “First Reader.” 
Somewhat more elaborate are three 
long series of stories by E. Gordon 
Browne, presented with full page pic- 
tures in color by Florence Anderson 
under the title of The Magic Whistle. 
The first story is a brave tale of cara- 
vans and Caliphs and strange magic; 
the second set of stories tells the ad- 
ventures of “Little Dwarf Nose”; and 
in the third series are collected the 
stories of two youngsters called Molly 
and Dick, and their friends, Nut 
Cracker and Mouse King. 

The same fairy tales by Edouard 
Labouaye that our grandmothers used 
to read have been republished for this 
Christmas in a_ pleasantly printed 
volume with a dozen colorful page il- 
lustrations painted by Edward G. 
McCandlish. The stories have a never- 
failing charm, due perhaps to the 
French flavor of the narrative and to 
their origin in the folk lore of old 
Europe, and due also to the fact that 
M. Labouaye collected them to tell first 
by the fire to his own children. 
Coming back from the realm of 
magic to stories of real folks an excel- 
lent book for children from ten on thru 
their ’teens is Stories, by Juliana Ho- 
ratia Ewing, collected in a large, at- 
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tractive book with pleasant full page 
illustrations in color by Edna Cooke. 
The famous “Jackanapes” is the first 
story; there are ten others, nearly all 
old favorites of the generation that is 
grown-up now. 


A Child’s Book of Modern Stories, by Ada 
M. and Eleanor Skinner. Duffield. Adven- 
tures in Mother Goose Land, by Edward 
Gowar. Little, Brown & Co. The Magic 
Whistle, by Gordon Browne. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Stories, by Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. Duffield & Co. Labouaye’s Fairy 
Book, translated by Mary L. Booth. Harper 
Brothers. 


“Going on Eight” 

From all indications these are books 
that a child five to ten years old would 
horde among its treasures. Five Funny 
Fables is not only attractive in form, 
with the wide margins of its pages 
alive with all sorts of pleasant birds 
and animals; the fables themselves are 
some of Aesop’s spiciest, retold in a 
lively and appealing way, with sug- 
gestions for acting each one out. There 
you have pictures, stories, plays—and 
five wholesome Aesop morals. Three 
Little Kittens is an animal story of a 
different sort. “Jazbury was a small 
black kitten with white markings on 
his face and breast and soft little white 
paws—all he cared for was having a 
good time and playing about, and if 
mice had to be caught he left it to his 
mother and Aunt Tabby to do it.” The 
adventures of Jazbury with his friends 
Fluffy and Yowler are told by Katherine 


“Oh, for a Nook and a Story-book-” 


Pyle in delightful stories and 
pictures. But the book neglects 
its opportunity to stimulate 
any accurate understanding 
of animals, and _ oversenti- 
mentalizes to an unfortunate 
degree. Peggy in Toyland is a 
long, adventurous, whimsical 
story, by Archibald Marshall, 
of Peggy who was kind to her 
dolls and who got for reward 
a breathlessly exciting trip 
thru Toyland. The _ illustra- 
tions have the charm of the 
narrative; a child would like 
both story and pictures. And 
he would like Sandman’s 
Rainy Day Stories, certainly. 
Abbie Phillips Walker, an 
author who seems to know 
about such matters, relates 
convincingly many surprising 
deeds of industrious fairies, 
gnomes and ogres. The 
“meows” and “squeaks” of 
cats and bunnies too are trans- 
lated into tales that will keep 
the sandman away. 


Five Funny Fables, and How to 
Play Them, The Look and Listen 
Series, by F. B. Kirkman. A. & C. 
Black, London. The Macmillan Co. 
Peggy in Toyland, by Archibald 
Marshall. Dodd, Mead & Co. Three 
Little Kittens, by Katherine Pyle. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Sandman’s Rainy 
Day Stories, by Abbie Phillips 
Walker. Harper Brothers. 


Some Books for Boys 


There is really no justice in 
classing them so. Most girls 
like so-called “boys’ books” much bet- 
ter than they do their own suitably 
feminine fiction. And if boys do not 
return the compliment, it is only be- 
cause “girls’ books” are in general so 
flat and insipid that the girls them- 
selves are ashamed to read them. So 
let the title mean simply “books about 


boys.” 
There are always new football 
stories. Between Quarterback Bates 


and Fourth Down you may have your 
choice. In either you have Ralph Henry 
Barbour in his most readable, likeable 
vein. Here as usual is boarding school, 
with some lessons and a great deal of 
breathless football, with friendships 
and jealousies and emulations, with 
boy chivalry and boy loyalty, and over 
it all the glamour and excitement not of 
school life as it actually is, perhaps, 
but of school life as the young imagin- 
ation would have it be. Touchdown- 

and After, by Gardner Hunting, is 
mostly “after,” and so out of the foot- 
ball class. But it is still a story of 
school, a thoroly pleasant tho rather 
mild story of an escapade and what 
came of it, when one boy took on him- 
self the blame for another’s guilt, and 
all sorts of misunderstandings ensued, 
and in the end, as usual, the right man 
came out gloriously on top. 

Such poetic justice is lavishly dis- 
pensed in Jimmy Quigg, Office Boy, by 
Harold S. Latham. It is a tale, not too 
strictly realistic, but sufficiently human 
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Has This Ever Happened to You? 


F you were a guest at dinner and you overturned a 

cup of coffee, what would you do? What would 

you say? Would you turn to the hostess and say 
“I beg pardon?” Would you offer your apologies 
to the entire company? Would you ignore the incident 
completely? Which is the correct thing to do? 

To be able to do and say the right thing at the right 
time is the badge of culture, and the man or woman who 
has that power is indeed an individual of polish and 
poise. 


What Do You Know About Introductions? 


To establish an immediate and friendly understanding be- 
tween two people who have never met before, to make the con- 
versation flow more smoothly and pleasantly, to create an agree- 
able, harmonious atmosphere—that is the purpose of the intro- 
duction. A correct, courteous conversation—making an intro- 
duction is an art itself, and reflects refinement and cultivation 
on the person who is the medium. ‘ 

How do YOU introduce two people? Do your introductions 
create a pleasant, easy atmosphere, or one that is uncomfortably 
strained? 

Try this simple test and see what you really know about 
the art of introduction: 

Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have met at your home for 
the first time. Would you say, Mrs. Brown, meet Miss 
Smith, or Miss Smith, meet Mrs. Brown? Would you say, 
Miss Smith, let me make you acquainted with Mrs. Brown? 

If Mr. Blank happened to drop in for a little chat, how 
would you present him to the ladies; to both at once, or to 
each one individually? And how would you present Bobby, 
who comes running in from school; Bobby, this is Mr. Blank, 
or Mr. Blank, this is Bobby, or would you use the J want you 
to meet method? Do you ever say J take pleasure in in- 
troducing? Is is right or wrong? 

How do you introduce a sweetheart to your relatives for the 
first time? How do you introduce her or him, to your friends? 

On the other hand, if you are being introduced, how do you 
acknowledge it.. Do you use any Of these expressions: “Pleased 
to know you,” “Delighted,” “How do you do?” Does a gentle- 
man rise upon being introduced to a lady? Does the lady rise? 
Is it correct for the lady and gentleman to shake hands? 

The difference between the right and wrong thing in in- 
troducing, is the difference between culture and coarseness. 

The man who would be polished, impressive, and the woman 


who covets the wonderful gift of charm must cultivate the art 
of introduction. 


Etiquette at the Dance 


The ball-room should always be a center of culture and 
grace. To commit a breach of etiquette at the dance is to 
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condemn yourself as a hopeless vulgarian. But alas! how 
many blunders are made by people who really believe that 
they are following the conventions of society to the highest 
letter of its law! What blunders do you make in the ball- 
room? These questions may help you discover them. 

Does etiquette allow a woman to ask for a dance? May 
she refuse to dance without a reason? What is the proper 
thing for a young girl to do if she is not asked to dance? 
What is a polite and courteous way of refusing a dance? 
How many times may a girl dance with the same partner 
without breaking the rules of etiquette? Is it correct to 
wander away from the ball-room with a fiance? 

According to etiquette’s laws is it necessary for a gentleman 
to dispose of his escort to another partner before he asks 
another lady for a dance? How shall he ask a lady to dance. 
Which are the correct forms and which the incorrect? How 
shall he dispose of the lady after the dance if he must re- 
turn. to his escort? What is the right dancing position for 
the gentleman? For the lady? What style of dress is cor- 
rect to wear at a dance? 

There is perhaps no better place to display the culture and 
finesse of your breeding than the ball-room, resplendent with 
the gay gowns of women and enchanting with the ease and 
gracefulness of dancing couples. Here the gallantry of true 
gentlemen -and the grace and delicacy of cultured women 
asserts itself. Here you can distinguish yourself either as a 
person of culture or a person of boorishness. 


When Wedding Bells Ring Out 


etiquette again comes to the fore. What is the right dress 
for the bride to wear? How shall the invitation be worded? 
When shall the groom give his farewell bachelor dinner? 
How shall congratulations be extended? And after the wed- 
ding there are cards of thanks and cards of invitation to be 
sent. The wedding breakfast must be arranged and perhaps 
a honeymoon trip must be planned. Suffice to say that the 
bride and bridegroom will find invaluable aid in Everyman’s 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette. 


Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


In the most minute details of daily life, in the hours of prosperity and 
adversity alike, at all times, there is the omnipresent need of holding one’s 
self in hand, of impressing by one’s culture and breeding, of doing the right 
thing. Culture is, after all, one of the fine arts. To excel in music or 
painting, the price is vigilance, study and incessant effort; to be cultured, 
polished, the price is conscientious effort and study. 

“Clothes may make the man,” but whether you are clothed in rags or 
silks your culture can not be hidden. For he who is polite, refined and 
well bred wears a gorgeous robe endowed with the fine embroidery, of 
honor and respect. Not even rags can cover it. 

e world is a harsh judge, but it is just. It will not tolerate the man 
who makes blunders at the dinner table. It will not tolerate the woman 
who breaks the conventions of society at the dance. It will not tolerate 
the illiterate in the Art of Etiquette. 

“Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ is excellent in quality, com- 
prehensive in proportions, rich in illustrations. It comes to you as a 
guide, a revelation toward better etiquette. It dispels lingering doubts, 
corrects blunders, teaches you the right thing to do. It is a book that 
will last. You will preserve it, to refer again and again to its invaluable 
aid toward culture and refinement. 


New Chapters On Foreign Countries 


Two new and interesting chapters have been added tuo the original 
edition of “Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” They are “The 
Etiquette of Travel” and “The Etiquette in Foreign Countries.” The 
woman who is traveling alone must be extremely circumspect in her 
conduct. The conventions of etiquette must be strictly observed. The 
man who is escorting a woman abroad must not subject her to em- 
barrassment by blunders in etiquette. Tips, dress, calling cards, cor- 
tespondence, addressing royalty and addressing. clergy abroad are 


discussed and the dinner etiquette in France, England and Germany is 
disclosed. The two chapters are brimful of hints and pointers for the 
man or woman who travels. 


Send No Money 


This is the first time that a complete and intensive two-volume set of 
“‘Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette’ has been offered. The edition 
will go quickly. Don’t delay—send for your set NOW before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to 5 days’ FREE examination of the two- 
volume set of ‘‘Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” At the end of that 
time, if you decide that you want to keep it, simply send us $3.50 in full 
payment—and the set is yours. Or, if for any reason you are not satisfied, 
return it to us and-you won’t be out a cent. You owe it to yourself and 


to Ge ite & Free Examination Coupon 


your pms to have a 
Encyclopedia of Eti. NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
quette” in your li- § Dept. 1912, Oyster Bay, New York 





Encyclopedia of Eti- 
brary. This oppor- : 

tunity may never yom 4 . 

come again. Send You may send_me the complete two-volume set 
for the set today and of Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Etiquette.” After 
surprise your friends 5 days I either will return the books or send you 
with your knowledge $3.50 in full payment. Ths places me under no 
of the correct thing obligation. 

to do, say, write and 
wear at all times. 
Just mail the cou- Address 
pon—don’t send 
any money. 


Name 
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BOOKS FOR GIFTS 

















Coningsby Dawson’s 
Christmas Romance 


THE 
LITTLE HOUSE 


By CONINGSBY DAWSON 


Author of “‘The Garden Without Walls,’’ 
‘Carry On,’ etc. 
Third Edition. Beautifully illustrated, $1.50 


“Has a charm as elusive as the appealing quality 
that won so many followers for Maude Adams.”’ 
—New York Times. 


“Really a Christmas story—and a very delightful 
and charming one.’’"——The Outlook. 


Laugh With Leacock 

WINSOME 

WINNIE and Other 

NEW NONSENSE NOVELS 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


Author of “‘Nonsense Novels,’’ “‘ Behind 
the Beyond,’’ etc. Cloth, $1.75 


A merry collection of new burlesque novels by 
America’s greatest living humorist. 


The Most Vital Novel of 1920 


CHILDREN 
OF STORM 


By IDA A. R. WYLIE 


Author of “Towards Morning,’ — Holy 
Fire,’” etc. Second Edition, Cloth, $2.00 

A novel of great vision, dealing with a new con- 
flict—between love and labor—a conflict every man 
and every woman may soon have to face. A wonder- 
ful love story. 


Anatole France’s Latest Book 


LITTLE PIERRE 


By ANATOLE FRANCE 


Translated by J. Lewis May 
8vo. Oloth, $2.50 


This is the great French master’s latest book, It 
is a worthy sequel of ‘‘Pierre Noziere’’ and ““My 
Friend’s Book’’—a delightful mixture of tales, witty 
satire and philosophy. 


Adventures With Pen and Pencil 


TALES OF 
A VANISHING RIVER 


By EARL H. REED 


Author of “‘The Dune Country,”’ etc. 


With 14 Full-Page Illustrations by the Author. 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00 


The background of this collection of delightful 
stories is the country through which flowed one of t 
most picturesque of our Western rivers (the Kan- 
kakee) before its destruction as a natural waterway. 


Art and Literature 


ART AND I 
AUTHORS AND | 


By C. LEWIS HIND 


Author of “The Education of an Artist,’* 


etc. Two Volumes. Cloth, $2.50 each 
The seeds of these two volumes were sown during 
the years in which Mr. Hind was editor of ‘‘The 


Studio’’ and ‘“‘The Academy’’ of ndon, at which 
time his acquaintance with the prominent men of 
Art and Letters began and has continued down to 
the present time. 
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JOHN LANE CO., NEW YORK 
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and appealing, about Jimmy’s first 
ycar of work as an office boy, and his 
interesting and commendable behavior 
under different sorts of circumstances. 
There is a pronounced moral flavor, 
but it is quite wholesome. Another story 
about a boy who “made good,” this 
time under more obviously exciting cir- 
cumstances calculated to interest the 
scientifically-minded boy, is The Young 
Wireless Operator—Afloat, by Lewis 
E. Theiss, the adventures upon the high 
seas of Roy Mercer, a wireless oper- 
ator with the merchant marine. 

Animal stories can be so good that it 
is strange that most of them are not. 
Walter Pritchard Eaton has achieved 
one of the rare and happy exceptions 
in On the Edge of the Wilderness. Ani- 
mal stories must necessarily be done 
from the human viewpoint; but these 
are no domestic, highly sentimental 
animals, endowed with pity and char- 
ity and a high order of intellect. They 
are wild brutes, lonely in their wild- 
ness, and tragic in their slavery to 
dim, blind instinct. Marshall Saun- 
ders, the author of “Beautiful Joe,” 
has written a horse story, Bonnie 
Prince Fetlar, which friends of Beau- 
tiful Joe will be disappointed in. 
It is less a story of a horse than a 
story about human beings as seen taru 
a horse’s uncannily human eyes. But 
after all, comparisons are unnecessary 
—and Bonnie Prince Fetlar, left to it- 
self, is an attractive book, full of inci- 
dent and interest. Rick and Ruddy, by 
Howard R. Garis, for readers a little 
younger, is not only a dog story. There 
is a dog and a boy, and other boys, 
and all sorts of fine adventures. 

A genuinely entertaining book for 
boys—whether scouts or not—is The 
Boy Scouts’ Year Book, edited by 
Franklin K. Mathews, chief scout li- 
brarian, Boys Scouts of America. The 
book abounds in everything that will 
delight a boy—animal and camping 
stories, character sketches of the great- 
est scouts of them all—Abraham Lin- 
coln and Daniel Boone; out-of-doors 
cookery; Indian secrets and exciting 
tales of land and sea. 

Writers are always trying their hand 
at historical books for children. Prob- 
ably “history made palatable” is the 
pet aversion of every normal boy who 
just wants a good book to read. But 
here are some that are good books, be- 
cause they make room for the facts of 
history without leaving out the inter- 
est. Give them to any boy who com- 
bines with a healthy taste for adven- 
ture a healthy curiosity about things 
that have really happened. Chelsea 
Curtis Fraser has two new books. 
The Boys’ Book of Sea Fights is a 
chronicle of great naval battles from 
Sir Francis Drake and the Spanish Ar- 
mada dowr to Admiral Beatty and the 
battle off Jutland Bank in our own 
war. The Young Citizen’s Own Book, 
as the name implies, is less a tale of 
the past than a study of history in the 
making—a discussion in simple lucid 
terms of the forms and departments 
and methods of our government in 
country, city, state and nation. It is a 
good book for young people who are 
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sometime going to vote. The Book of 
Bravery, Third Series, by Henry 
Lanicr, calls itself “True Stories in 
an Ascending Scale of Courage.” They 
are fact, and yet they cover no period 
of history, and obey no chronological 
law. Mr. Lanier has ranged the earth, 
the centuries, and the human race for 
stories of all sorts of courage; it is a 
collection worth making. Sons of Lib- 
erty, by Walter A. Dyer, is such a 
thorogoing yarn that it is hard to be- 
lieve that it is fact. But the point is 
simply that “the life and times of Paul 
Revere” were actually almost too ex- 
citing to be true, and Mr. Dyer has 
only done them justice. 

In America First, one hundred 
stories from our own history, Lawton 
B. Evans has done an excellent piece 
of work in retelling the dramatic in- 
cidents of American history, from the 
voyage of Leif, the Lucky, to the ex- 
ploits of Sergeant York. The stories are 
all very short, told in simple style that 
boys and girls will like to read for 
themselves. Tho the emphasis is put 
altogether on human interest the book 
will be a valuable supplement to school 
study of our national history and it 
will stimulate a healthy national pride. 
And when the boy is tired of read- 
ing, and it is no longer a question of 
books, then here are books still—this 
time not to read, but to tell him what 
to do. Games for Boys, by G. Sherman 
Ripley, is a large collection of games 
of all kinds—except the sort no boy 
wants to bother with, such as games to 
play at parties. There are a few quiet 
things to do on rainy days; but the 
rest are all active outdoor sports. For 
a boy with a taste for such things, The 
Boys’ Book of Magic, by Hereward 
Carrington, is one of the few books in 
its class of any value. Its subject mat- 
ter is very various, ranging from 
Hindu magic thru ventriloquism, and 
sleight-of-hand, to animal tricks. Es- 
pecially, the directions are clear and 
practicable, and there are many help- 
ful illustrations. It is written for boys; 
the author was a boy when he began it. 

Quarterback Bates, by Ralph Henry Bar- 

. bour. Dodd, Mead & Co. Fourth Down, by 

Ralph Barbour. D. Appleton & Co. Touch- 

down—and After, by Gardner Hunting. The 

Macmillan Co. Bonnie Prince Fetlar, by 

Marshall Saunders. George H. Doran Co. 

Rick and Ruddy, by Howard R. Garis. Mil- 

ton Bradley Company. The Boys’ Book of 

Sea Fights, and The Young Citizens’ Own 

Book, by Chelsea Curtis Fraser. Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co. Sons of Liberty, by Walter A. 

Dyer. Henry Holt & Co. The Book of Brav- 

ery, Third Series, by Henry W. Lanier. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. The Boys’ Book of 

Magic, by Hereward Carrington. Dodd, Mead 

& Co. Games for Boys, by G. Sherman Rip- 

ley. Henry Holt & Co. The Boy Scouts’ Year 

Book, edited by Franklin K. Mathews. D. 

Appleton & Co. The Young Wireless Oper- 

ator—Afloat, by Lewis E. Theiss. W. A. 

Wilde. On the Edge of the Wilderness, by 

Walter Pritchard Eaton. W. A. Wilde Com- 

pany, Boston. Jimmy Quigg, Office Boy, by 


Harold S. Latham. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Eighteen Children of History 


Some of these story-book children 
are the very old-fashioned little girls 
in Four Girls of Forty Years Ago, by 
Nina Rhoades. Children of today will 
be interested in children of so long ago, 
when telephones were marvels and 
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automobiles were not thought of. Little 
Heroes of France, by Kathleen Burke, 
are children who are actually living 
now, across the sea in France; and 
these are true stories of the brave and 
self-forgetful deeds they did for 
France, in the days of the war. 


Four Girls of Forty Years Ago, by Nina 
Rhoades. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. Little 
Heroes of France, by Kathleen Burke. Double- 
day, Page & Co 


Famous Biblical Paintings 


One of the most beautiful books got 
out for Christmas this year ‘is The 
Story of Jesus, a large, handsome vol- 
ume containing forty colored reproduc- 
tions of paintings by old masters from 
scenes in the life of Christ. Each paint- 
ing has on the opposite page the Scrip- 
ture passage on which it is based. The 
book would be of much educational 
value to children, from both the artistic 
and the religious standpoint; and it is 
also a treasure to art lovers, since its 
color reproductions are excellent, and 
copies of many of these paintings can- 
not be obtained elsewhere. 

Story of Jesus. Marshall Jones Co., Bos- 

n. 


History, New Style 


For once a “child’s book” has been 
written up to, rather than down to, the 
youthful imagination. And the result 
is a wealth of information presented in 
such a way as to make its acquisition 
lots of fun! Ancient Man, by Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, is the book to which 
this praise is due. It is to be the first 
of a series of nine history books in 
story form, which “will explore the 
intricate wilderness of the bygone 
ages” and in summing up “try to show 
where the human race has lived up to 
its highest possible achievements and 
wherein it has failed to rise above the 
status of the earliest caveman.” The 
famous historian undertook this task 
for his own boys, eight and twelve 
years old, and he has sensed unfail- 
ingly the way to stimulate the interest 
and satisfy the curiosity of youngsters 
of about that age. The history is told 
in easy-going, simple narrative pre- 
sented with as much care and accuracy 
as Dr. Van Loon’s more famous his- 
tories for grown-ups, and supplemented 
by colored illustrations, pen and ink 
sketches, charts and maps, all pre- 
pared by the author. The map of the 
ancient world, which lines the covers 
of the book, is as thrilling as the chart 
to Treasure Island and as compre- 
hensible as a diagram of the backyard. 

The Van Loon History for Children 
will probably have in the realm of 
children’s literature somewhat the 
status of the circus in entertainment 
for the young. The youngsters won’t 
be happy without it, and their elders 
will welcome an excuse to enjoy it, too. 


Ancient Man, by Hendrik Willem Van Loon. 
Boni & Liveright. 


This for Parents 


Parents who are interested in their 
children’s reading, from whatever 
standpoint, can find much that they 
want in Roads to Childhood, by Annie 
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He Has a Most Remarkable 
Knack for Reading Faces 











How Tom Rutherford Makes 
$18,000 a Year! 


I hadn’t seen Tom Rutherford in nearly 
10 years. When you consider that we had 
been pals at college, you can imagine how 
delighted I was to hear his cheery voice 
come ringing over the telephone. 

He was on one of his big swings over the 
eastern territory and he wanted to know 
if I wouldn’t come down and eat dinner 
with him at his hotel. 


I found him to be the same old Tom— 


older of course—a trifle gray around the 


temples—perhaps a little keener of eye— 
but all in all the same old Tom. Success 
hadn’t turned his head one bit and I felt 
no hesitancy in asking him how it was that 
he had been so successful. 


“T can sum it up in five words,” he said 
quickly—“The ability to read men. I can 
tell within three minutes after I 
meet a man the kind of man he is. 
I can tell if he is honest; I can 
tell if he is kind; if he is open to 
reason or if he is obstinate; if he 
is dependable; if he is careful or 
if he is careless. His eyes tell me 
one thing—his nose something 
else—his mouth, his lips, his fore- 
head, his profile, his ears, every 
feature in fact has a never-failing 
message to the skilled observer. 


“Everybody reads character. 
Almost everybody can tell a clergyman 
from a rufhan or a bricklayer from a 
musician just by looking at their faces. But 
the important thing is to be able to read 


character when the lines are not so clearly 
defined. 


“You know I had no more ability to 
start with than any one else. But one day 
I heard of a very rich man named L. Hamil- 
ton McCormick who had been making a 
life-time study of Character—as revealed 
in the face. I determined to visit him in 
his home and I did. I found him to be 
one of the most charming—most unusual 
men I have ever met. . 


“For forty years he had been making a 
study of CHARACTEROLOGY—not for 
money, for he is many times a millionaire, 
but through a desire to establish this study 
as an exact science. His study of types had 
taken him all over the world. After a life- 
time of effort he had formulated certain 
definite rules for reading character. When 
he told me that any one who studied these 
rules could read character my enthusiasm 





knew no bounds. We got to be fast friends 
and I persuaded him to let me read the 
manuscript of this monumental work. 

“From then on my success in business 
was assured. People marveled at my abil- 
ity to swing conferences to my point of 
view—to make friends—to sell prospects 
who had been listed as impossible. It 
was all due to my ability to read men. 

“For several years I have been urging 
Mr. McCormick to publish his rules for 
reading character. But always he would 
shake his head and say kindly—‘Not yet, 
my dear sir. I must be ten times sure of 
every word before I offer this work to the 
public.’ 


“And now at last, CHARACTEROLOGY 


has been published. In it you will find 


every rule for reading character 
that has made my business and 
social life so successful. You, too, 
can become an expert reader of 
character if you study the rules 
laid down by Mr. McCormick. 


“You will find this not'only the 
most interesting work you have 
ever read but the most profitable. 
It is something that you can use 


L. Hamilton McCormick every day of your life. I firmly 
Author of 
“‘Characterology”’ 


believe—in fact I know—that my 

ability to read men is the one big 

reason why I am earning $18,000 a year.” 
* 7 - . a . 7. . 


Tom Rutherford said good-by that night but be- 
fore he left I had sent to Rand M¢Nally & Company 
for CHARACTEROLOGY. It has meant more to 
me than any other book I have ever read. As Mr. 
McCormick himself says—‘‘There is no study of more 
importance to man than the study of man.’ 

SEND NO MONEY 

e want to send you this remarkable work on 
CHARACTEROLOGY. We are willing to send it 
to you on approval because we know that once you 
start reading it and begin applying its rules you 
will realize its practical value to you in every- day 
life. You need send no money. Without cost, with- 
out obligating yourself in any way, sign and mail 
the coupon printed below. 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
534 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


(Se ene eww nena, 
Rand MSNally & Company, 534 S. Clark St., Chicago 

Please send me Mr. L. H. McCormick’s book on 
CHARACTEROLOGY. Within five days after re- 
ceiving it I shall send you $5 or mail the book back 
to you. 


OCCUPATION 
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NEW 


CROWELL 
BOOKS 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


By WILLIAM H. BARTLETT. New 
edition revised by Henry Campbell Black, 
Editor, Constitutional Review. $1. 25 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 


By VICTOR DURUY. Edited by J. F. 
Jameson. Revised up to the present year 
by Mabell S. C. Smith. $3.50 


CONCENTRATION 


By CHRISTIAN D. LARSEN. An essay 
packed full of good counsel, by the author 
of “Poise and Power.” $1.0 


FAMOUS DETECTIVE 
STORIES 


Edited by J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 
Short masterpieces of mystery and adven- 
ture by world-famous authors. $1.50 


THE WORLD BEYOND 


Edited by JUSTIN H. MOORE. Selections 
from Oriental and primitive writings 
showing interesting parallels to Biblical 
teachings. $1.50 


YOU CAN, BUT WILL YOU? 


By ORISON SWETT MARDEN. A 
trumpet-call to action by this foremost 
writer on success. $2.00 


JUVENILES 


BOYS’ BOOK OF 
SEA FIGHTS 


By CHELSEA CU IRTIS FRASER. From 
the Spanish Armada to the World War. 
Copiously illustrated. $1. 


THE YOUNG CITIZEN’S 
OWN BOOK 


By CHELSEA CURTIS FRASER. An 
entertaining and useful book telling how 
our government is run—its departments, 
etc. Illustrated. $1.75 


SWISS FAIRY TALES 


By WILLIAM E. GRIFFIS. 
stories of the fai 
among the Alps. 





Charming 
fairies and elves who dwell 
$1.75 


BOY HEROES IN FICTION 


By INEZ N. McFEE. Stories of David 
Balfour, Oliver Twist, David Cees 
Jim Davis, and others. Illustrated. $1.75 


GIRL HEROINES IN FICTION 


By INEZ N. McFEE. Stories of Little 


Illustrated in color. 


Dorrit, Maggie Tulliver, Eppie Marner, 
Cosette the French girl, and others. Il- 
lustrated. $1.75 


JANE AND THE OWL 
By GENE STONE. A fantastic fairy tale 


of Western flavor. “Sage Brush Stories.” 
Illustrated in color. $1.5 


COUSIN NANCY AND 
THE LEES OF CLIFFORD 


By GENE STONE. The story of a re- 
sourceful Western family of girls and 
one boy. Illustrated in color. 1.75 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
PUBLISHERS :: NEW YORK 
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Carroll Moore. Out of her experience 
as supervisor of children’s work in the 
New York Public Library, the author 
has prepared a series of chapters deal- 
ing in an informal and undidactic way 
with the variety of problems that pre- 
sent themselves as soon as a child is 
old enough to read. There are lists of 
books for parents to turn to at crises 
like Christmas and birthdays; there 
are suggestions of books of verse and 
books with charming illustrations. But 
the volume’s special contribution is its 
discussion, neither sentimental nor 
over-theoretical, of the psychology of 
children’s reading. A child is inarticu- 
late about his likes and dislikes; and 
who else should venture to define them? 
Only such a person as the author of 
Roads to Childhood, who has seen for 
herself what so many children want 
that she may safely generalize. 


Roads to Childhood, by Annie Carroll Moore. 
George H. Doran Co. 


For the “First-Reader” 


Sone Devices aND JINGLEs, by Eleanor 
Smith (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard), is a charm- 
ingly illustrated book of tunes and jingles. Not 
only the child who sings, but the so-called 
“monotone”’—the child apparently without 
musical gifts—will enjoy the lively dialogs and 
rhythmic games of this attractive volume. 


THe ArRPLANE Spmwer by Gilbert Murray 
(Little, Brown & Co.), is a small book for 
small children, in very large clear print. Laura 
is a spider and this is the story of her life; a 
little science, some interesting observation, and 
considerable pleasant fancy. 


Nursery Ruymes it is simply called. But the 
rhymes are set to music and there are line 
drawings for illustrations, left for the child to 
fill in with crayons or water colors. These 
rhymes, selected by Agnes Nightingale, are in 
the series of “Black’s Painting —_ (A. & 
C. Black, Ltd., London). 


Uncie Squeaky’s Country Store, by Nellie 
M. Leonard (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.), is more 
about the Graymouse Family, and the other 
country gentry, Lady Spider, Dolly Grasshop- 
per, Simon Skunk and the rest. There are 
funny colored illustrations by Carle M. Boog. 


QUEERFUL Wincet, by W. B. Hawkins (Boni 
& Liveright), is a book of whims—rimes, 
stories, tricks and fancies. A child might like 
them; a grown person would be more likely to. 
There is some real charm, at points stretched 
rather thin. The book is a worthy descendant 
of Lewis Carroll or the “Just So Stories”— 
it would be hard to say which. 


Tue ITALIAN Twins, by Lucy Fitch Perkins 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), makes a good story a 
vehicle for much information about life and 
customs in Italian city and highway and coun- 
tryside. Beppo and Beppina are lively children. 


Tue STRANGE YEAR, by Eliza Orne White 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.), takes the children al- 
ready familiar in “The Blue Aunt” and car- 
ries them on thru a fresh simple narrative of 
the incidents and vicissitudes of one year of 
the war. A _ slight, small, thoroly pleasant 


Irish Tales 


THE CHILDREN OF OpIN, by Padraic Colum 
(Macmillan) is a re-creation, not merely a re- 
telling for children, of the great Norse Sagas. 
They are stately and stirring old tales, and not 
the least part of the beauty of this telling of 
them is that, for all his Norse subject, Mr. 
Colum is as usual invincibly Irish. 


Tue GotpeN Barque, by Seumas O’Kelly 
(Putnam), is so finely and purely Irish that 
it is doubtful whether a child could make the 
most of it. But these are tales with so much 
literary and poetic quality that it would be un- 
fortunate not at least to give the child a 
chance. 


Trails to Wonderland 


THe Warretinc KInc AND OTHER Stories, by 
Harriett Mead Olcott (Henry Holt). Delight- 
ful stories adapted fuom the French—their non- 
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sense always ends enchantingly; and the sil- 
houette illustrations keep up i spirit of fun. 


TRAILS TO WONDERLAND, by Isa L. Wright 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.). Fanciful stories which, 
without preaching, will convey to the young 
reader that after all, the way to be really- 
truly happy is to make others happy. “The 
Magic Whistles,” “The Gift of the Fairies” 
and “The Old Whale’s Toothache” are good in- 
surance against rainy-day discontent for 
youngsters from eight to twelve. 


Swiss Fatry TALes, by William E. Griffis 
(Thos. Y. Crowell). Good stories of fairy folk, 
bits of folklore and real atmosphere are given 
in these twenty-five tales. They tell us, inci- 
dentally, that it was really the lovely queen 
of the Swiss fairies who put it into Soft. Pud- 
ding’s head to invent the cuckoo clock. 


Tue .CrystaL Batt, by Mary D. Gordon 
(Little, Brown & Co.), is the story of Jack and 
Joan, who go adventuring in search of the 
crystal ball in the Garden of the Sun. It is a 
good story, tho so like many others that it is 
natural to say simply that it is the “kind” of 
book that children are interested in. 


Wonper Stortes by Carolyn Sherwin Baily, il- 
lustrated in colors by Clara M. Burd (Milton 
Bradley Co.). An attractive collection of sev- 
eral dozen of the classic myths retold in a sim- 
ple, entertaining way for children from nine to 
twelve or thirteen years old. 


For the First "Teens 


Lucky PENNY oF THISTLE Troop, by Amy E. 
Blanchard (W. A. Wilde). Girls from twelve 
to sixteen will enjoy Penny, her friends and 
her adventures in Thistle Troop—the girl scout 
organization in her town. The girls, besides 
doing many other helpful and kind things, 
adopt a Belgian orphan and the story of how 
she found happiness in America adds . interest 
to this wholesome book. 


THE EMERALD Story Book, arranged by Ada 
and Eleanor Skinner (Duffield), is a really 
valuable collection of favorite stories from a 
wide choice of authors—Eugene Field, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, Selma Lagerlof, many others. 
It would go well on a shelf beside its companior 
—unaee, “The Topaz Story Book” and several 
others. 


Ratnsow Goip, by Millicent Evison (Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard). The story of a young girl’s 
faith in her father who has been sentenced 
to ten years’ imprisonment—her love for him 
is the rainbow on the cloud of adversity. Young 
people beginning their teens will like “Toni.” 


Country Roads 


THe LAND oF THE GREAT OuT-OF-Doors, by 
Robert Livingston (Houghton Mifflin). The 
story of Pen and Penny, a little brother and 
sister of five and seven, who move to the coun- 
try and have all sorts of happy times in the 
woods, pastures and gardens, will create envy 
in youngsters who have to play in paved streets 
and crowded city apartments. 


LittLe Fotks TRAMPING AND CAMPING, by 
Anna Blunt Morgan (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard). 
An uncle-chum offers a prize to the children 
seeing, and becoming acquainted with, the 
greatest number of birds during the summer; 
the story relates, interestingly, the adventures 
of the children, and, incidentally, promotes a 
knowledge of natural history and love of birds. 


The Bible Re-told 


Tue Story or Pau AS TOLD BY HIMSELF, and 
THE Story or ABRAHAM AS TOLD BY ISAAC, by 
Edward Leigh Pell (Revell), are attempts to 
vivify the Bible for children by placing some 
outstanding Bible figures in their background 
and letting them speak for themselves. As 
stories and as studies in history, they are prob- 
ably justified; it is doubtful whether any 
child will be induced by them to read the Bible. 


Adventure 


Sea Ficuters, by Warren H. Miller (Mac- 
millan), are yarns of adventure, navy life, 
and the sea, not over-literary in manner, but 
lively and rapid enough to furnish diverting 
reading for a boy who likes such things. 


Troop “ONE” OF THE LABRADOR, by Dillon 
Wallace (Revell), carries on the characters in- 
troduced in “Grit-a-Plenty” thru another story 
of Labrador adventure. Mr. Wallace knows 
from personal experience the scene of his 
story. 


THe Hiwpen Propte, by Leo E. Miller 
(Scribner’s), is a scientific novel for boys, a 
really sound study of a remnant of an ancient 
South American tribe in interesting natural 
surroundings, all this hung on a skeleton of 
plot. 
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And Other 
Books 


La Belle Ville 


A Frenchman always speaks of 
Paris as if she were a woman and he 
loves her in the same way. He can in- 
dicate to you certain features which 
make her beautiful, certain traits of 
character which he admires, but above 
and beyond that-there is an intangible, 
an indefinable tho a very real charm. 
Paris is Paris and that is why he loves 
her. It is not quite sufficient, however, 
to say, “a Frenchman”; French women 
love Paris in the same way and so do 
foreigners who have fallen under her 
spell. If you love Paris from afar books 
about her, even mediocre books, give 
you a thrill just as, when there is all 
of the Atlantic between you, you can 
get terribly excited over a postcard 
picture of the lady of your dreams. 
Helen Davenport Gibbons’—she is the 
wife of Herbert Adams Gibbons, the 
correspondent—Paris -Vistas is not in 
the least a remarkable book, but you 
will enjoy it, if you love Paris, be- 
cause she loves the city too, because 
she is on such delightfully intimate 
terms with the streets and bridges and 
gardens that you know and because 
she writes of the pleasant .little every- 
day things that are at the basis of 
true affection. It is a very personal 
book. It tells of her years in Paris as 
a child, as a school girl, as a young 
bride, and of how she lived there with 
her four children during the war. She 
is annoyingly complacent, sure that 
her way of doing things was always 
the best possible, still there are com- 
pensating qualities. 


But the really delightful thing about} | 


the book is the pictures. It may not be 
a kind thing to say, but Mrs. Gibbons’ 
text is quite unimportant as compared 
to Lester Hornby’s illustrations. He 
has put down in black and white not 
simply the buildings and the people, 
but the feel, the atmosphere, the air 
of Paris. The pictures are a pure joy 
—especially if you are homesick for 
Paris. 


Paris Vistas, by Helen Davenport Gibbons. 
Century Co. 


Four Kinds of Thrill 


There is no need for anyone to find 
life unexciting so long as there are 
men in the world with imaginations 
like Frank L. Packard’s. The White 
Moll is a tale of the underworld in 
which so many unexpected things hap- 
pen every second that the end of each 
chapter leaves you breathless and 
gasping. How Rhoda Gray, the White 
Moll, was forced to disguise herself as 
Gypsy Nan, plot with and then foil the 
plots of the toughest gang in New 
York, is a story for which thrilling is 
far too mild a word. Mr. 
rivals E. Philips Oppenheim in fertil- 
ity of imagination. If you like back 
alleys and secret panels, revolvers, 
flashlights and unadulterated melo- 
drama—which, by the way, is one of 


Packard | 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


Andrew Carnegie 


By FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D., 
Educ. Secy. Church Peace Union 
Intimate, revealing, packed with 
incidents not duplicated else- 
written from an un- 


Fundamentals 
of Prosperity 


By ROGER W. BABSON 
The President of Babson’s Statis- 
tical Organization has an enviable 


JUST OUT reputation as a keen observer of facts 


By and conditions. A book worth many 


times its cost! Net $1.00 
J. PATERSON-SMYTH * 





Illustrated. $1.50 net 






































Author of “The Gospel of the Hereafter” 


A People’s Life of Christ 


A life of Christ which the average person will read for the sheer pleasure of reading it. It 
leaves in every reader’s mind a clean, consecutive, unbroken view of the life of Jesus, with all 
the main incidents and teachings in the right places. A book for which we’ve ong nO a 

% net 


CHINA, the Mysterious and Marvellous 


By VICTOR MURDOCK, Editor, Journalist, Congressman 

Out of the innermost regions of the ‘‘ Celestial Kingdom,’’ now a Republic, Mr. Murdock has 
found material that is not included in the usual ‘‘ globe-trotter’s ”’ kc about China. A nota- 
ble volume on China which will scarcely be laid down until the last page is reached. 
Illustrated. Net $2. 


With Grenfell on the Labrador 


By FULLERTON L. WALDO, Philadelphia “Public Ledger ”’ 


An exceptionally full and coniy interesting t, not only of Dr. Grenfell’s work, but of 
the quaint, outlandish ways of the people of Newfoundland and The Labrador. Net $1.50 


‘‘ Shall a Man Live Again ?’’ 


The Passion for Life 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S GREATEST NOVEL 


** One of the finest, most significant and most absorbing stories of the great cataclysm that 
brought sorrow and ering to most all of the world.’’—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 

A Romance of the Strongest Human Desire. With Colored Jacket. 
Cloth, $1.75 


, Fleming H. Revell , 


Company 
NEVELLS 
jayele) es 


















Troop “ One” 
of the Labrador 


By DILLON WALLACE 
Author of “ Ungava Bob” etc. 

A great feast is here spread for all 

those who admire courage, hardi- 
hood and square dealing—and what 
healthy boy does not ? Dillon Wallace’s 
name as author is sufficient guarantee. 
IMustrated. Net 


" Pussyfoot “i 
Johnson 


**It is impossible to understand the 
Eighteenth Amendment without a 
knowledge of Mr. Johnson’s career—a 
sportsman in the best sense of the 
word.” — The Outlook. Net $1.50 
























CHRISTIANITY 
AS CHRIST PREACHED IT 


A eermon by Rev. Brooke Herford, D.D., and 
other Unitarian Literature, free on application 


to Miss C W. Agge, 10 Linden St., Salem, Mass. 








AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 


Our 29th Year. 3 Months’ Trial, 25c.; 
$1.00 a Year. Interesting Copyrighted Ar- 
ticles Each Month on the Breeding, Care 
and Management of Poultry and Rabbits, 
by Leading Writers. SAMPLE COPY and 
Book List FREE. AMERICAN POULTRY 
ADVOCATE, Dept. 14, Syracuse, N. Y. 














ORDER AT ONCE 


THE OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY 


By H.G. Wells - 2 voLumEs $10.50 


Three Editions Exhausted Fourth in Press 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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An Instructive Book is 


A Good Investment 


Christian Faith for Men of 


Today 


(Revised Edition) 
By E. Atsert Coox. This volume a clear 
and reasonable interpretation of all the 
great religions. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


How the Bible Grew 


By Franx G. Lewis. This is the first 
single work to record the growth of the 
Bible from its beginning up to the present 
time. $1.50, postpaid $1.65, 


The Millennial Hope 


By Surrtey J. Case. The author describes 
the various types of hope that have been 
held in the past and shows the different 
influences that have shaped belief in a mil- 
lennium at various periods in history. 
$1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


The Psychology of Religion 
By GeEorGE ALBERT Cog. Religion appears 
to the author “as a progressive realization 
of a society of a selves.”” In other 
words it is the first comprehensive book on 
the subject. $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 


What is Christianity? 


By Gerorce Cross. A comprehensive sur- 
vey of the rival interpretations of Chris- 
tianity. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


University of Chicago 


Sermons 

By Members of the University Faculties. 
Edited by Tueopore G. Soares. Contains 
a contribution of one sermon from each of 
eighteen members of the Faculties of the 
University of Chicago—eighteen sermons 
worthy of a high place in the world’s homi- 
letic literature. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 


Our new Catalogue sent free on request 


The University of Chicago Press 
5751 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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American Schoo! of Banking, 





Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, f 
Play. Writing, Photoplay 
‘Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts, Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice, | Real teaching. 
] One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 


and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 

photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency'doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
ee ae 

We publish The Writer's L 

booklet free. We also publish The 

ing magazine for luerary workers 

eubscription $2.00. Sicne ans cade costa we obo © 

manuscript Criticism service. 


150-Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 
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the most restful things in the world— 
by all means read The White Moll. 

If you prefer your melodrama with 
an Oriental setting, a garniture of 
knives and fezes, of eastern odors and 
strange oaths, try The Eye of Zeitoon. 
Talbot Mundy would like to be a sec- 
ond Rudyard Kipling and he never 
will, but if you don’t insist on making 
invidious comparisons and if you like 
hot fighting you can find a lot of in- 
terest and excitement in this tale of 
the mad adventures of three English- 
men, one American and, of course, a 
beautiful girl, who tried to help the 
Armenians against the Turks. 

And if that is too strenuous for you 
and you would rather have the fascina- 
tion of disguise and mystery without 
quite so much bloodshed there is Henry 
Milner Rideout’s The Foot-Path Way, 
which winds chiefly about the Indian 
secret service where almost anything 
can happen. 

Perhaps you like your thrills in 
subtler form? In that case try Lucas 
Malet’s The Tall Villa. It tells of the 
love of a beautiful young English 
woman for the disembodied spirit of 
one of her ancestors. It is not exactly 
an old fashioned ghost story; neither 
is it crude and modern enough to deal 
with Ouija boards and trances; it is 
rather skilfully balanced between the 
old and the new ghost law. 


The White Moll, by Frank L. Packard. George 
H. Doran Co. The Eye of Zeitoon, by Talbot 
Mundy. Bobbs-Merrill Co. The Foot-Path Way, 
by Henry Milner Rideout. Duffield & Co. The 
Tall Villa, by Lucas Malet. George H. Doran 
Co. 


A Divorce Reform Novel 


W. B. Maxwell has joined the group 
of writers who are fighting the iniqui- 
tous English divorce law. The scene 
in the courtroom where the Vaughn 
case is tried is a remarkable study in 
psychology as well as a dramatic cli- 
max. How the truth, which the reader 
knows, can be distorted and twisted by 
a clever, coarse and unscrupulous 
cross-examiner, is shown in a passage 
of painful interest. For Better, For 
Worse is one of the strongest pleas 
ever made against the existing law in 
England. As a work of art the novel 
suffers little from the evident propa- 
ganda, because of the clearness of 
characterization, and the gradual 
working out of an inevitable crisis in 
an intolerable situation. The present 
British marriage law is highly unjust 
to the weaker sex and prevents divorce 
even where married life has become in- 
tolerable. 


For Better, For Worse, by W. B. Maxwell. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Prejudices 


Prejudices is an excellent name for 
the book of critical essays by H. L. 
Mencken, but one is tempted to adopt 
Mr. Mencken’s own method and say 
that Pigheadnesses would have been an 
even more accurate title. He has a tre- 
mendous assurance of the rightness of 
his own point of view, an assurance 
which no critic can altogether avoid, 
but which Mr. Mencken insists upon 
with vigorous, slashing blows. His 
method of argument is that of the man 
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in the Lewis Carroll poem, “I said it 
very loud and clear, I went and shout- 
ed in his ear.” Some of the things he 
shouts are quite worth listening to for 
he has a keen and clever mind and the 
fact that he disagrees with most of 
the generally accepted standards and 
opinions makes him distinctly worth 
reading. It is quite as possible to dis- 
agree with the majority and be right, 
as it is possible to disagree with the 
majority and be wrong—the latter 
fact never seems to enter Mr. Menck- 
en’s head. 

Now it is probably quite incorrect 
in reviewing a book to quote from 
someone else’s review, but Professor 
Stuart P. Sherman of Iowa, one of 
Mr. Mencken’s bétes noirs, gives such 
a delightful picture of him in an ar- 
ticle in the New York Times that we 
hand it on. 

At this point enters, at a hard gallep, 
spattered with mud, H. L. Mencken, high 
in oath—thus illustrating the Goethean 
maxim—Aller Anfang ist schwer. He leaps 
from the saddle with sabre flashing, stables 
his horse in the church, shoots the priest, 
hangs three professers, exiles the Academy, 
burns the library and the university, and, 
amid smoking ashes, erects a new school of 
criticism. 

Prejudices, 

Knopf. 


A Dutch Novel of the Nile 


The barge was now gliding up the Nile 
in the night; the sky was softly blue, like 
dark byssus; the water was a pale blue, 
like rippling silk; and the waning moon 
hung above the palm-clusters and country- 
mansions on the river-bank like a great 
overripe fruit which threatened to burst 
in the sky and whose juice was already 
trickling in thick orange drops that flowed 
over the Nile. 

This is Louis Couperus, the Dutch 
novelist whom America is just begin- 
ning to know. His style is exquisite, 
delicate, unusual, and beautifully 
translated. The Tour, which is the 
story of a young Roman Cook’s-touring 
up the Nile, consulting oracles for 
news of his lost love, is not altogether 
typical of Couperus’ work. It is more 
concerned than most of his books with 
external atmosphere and less with the 
subtleties of the human soul. 

rt. Tour, by Louis Couperus. Dodd, Mead 


by H. L. Mencken. Alfred A. 


A Book You Can’t Forget 


Sanctus Spiritus and Company is 
one of the saddest books that I have 
ever read. It seems to gather every 
form of human grief and to merge 
them all finally in the greatest sorrow 
of all, the sorrow of a shattered ideal, 
which does not, of course, recommend 
it to a modern audience. And yet it 
is a book that anyone interested in 
Americanization ought to read. The 
fact that it is written by the author of 
On the Trail of the Immigrant is suffi-- 
cient proof that he knows whereof he 
speaks when he writes of Bohemian 
Hungary, of the racial bitterness there, 
of the men who came back rich from 
America, where “it is fine.” 

Sanctus Spiritus and Company were 
three old men in the little Hungarian 
town of Hraszova who ever since their 
boyhood had been friends altho one 
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was a Jew, one a Catholic priest and 
the other a land owner and a Calvinist. 
The story of their friendship and of 
their several tragedies which came for 
the most part thru racial antagon- 
isms and the changing times, is 
poignart and enthralling. Closely 
mingled with their story, dominating 
it really, is the story of the coachman’s 
son who went to America, worked in 
the mines, went thru college, studied 
for the ministry and returned to his 
own people as a missionary. He found 
himself in many ways estranged from 
them and yet still curiously akin. In 
an attempt to help the peasants he be- 
came involved with the Government 
and had to flee back to America. 

He and his wife are very happy in 
the Pennsylvania mining town where 
he has a parish among the Slovak 
miners and then the war breaks out 
and in America rises the same hysteri- 
cal, fanatical hatred of those of 
another race and creed that he thought 
he had left behind in the old world. It 
is not a charge which Americans can 
turn aside lightly, there is too much 
truth in it. The tottering of his idol 
almost breaks the young man’s heart 
but he clings still to a hope that there 
will some day be a New World where 
men may live in brotherliness. 


Sanctus Spiritus and Company, by Edward 
A. Steiner. George H. Doran Co. 


Odd Moments 


SKETCHES IN DUNELAND, by Earl H. Recd. 
(John Lane Co.) Beautiful gift book with 
fourteen etchings by the author, continuing 
the account of the ‘“‘doin’s” of the old dere- 
licts in the dune region around Lake Michigan. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECENT PoETRY, compiled 
by L. D’O. Walters (Dodd, Mead & Co.). A 
brief selection from the best contemporary 
British poets. Many of the poems are familiar: 
Rupert Brooke’s famous “Soldier” sonnet, for 
instance, and John Masefield’s ‘Sea Fever.” It 
is a good coat-pocket anthology. 


Piays, by Susan Glaspell (Small, Maynard 
& Co.). These eight plays, all of which have 
been produced by the Provincetown Players, 
have a literary quality and a somewhat philo- 
sophical viewpoint that make them as _ read- 
able as stories. Miss Glaspell writes in a crisp, 
descriptive style and she sshows keen insight 
into the underlying human motives. “Trifles” is 
a really great play. 


Speed and Thrills 


THE Roartnc Roap, by Byron Morgan 
(George H. Doran Co.). Geared to a speed of 
ninety miles or more these half dozen stories 
of automobile racing are guaranteed to furnish 
thrills a-plenty to anyone susceptible to the 
lure of the steering wheel. 

THE SLEUTH or St. JAMES’s SQUARE, by Mel- 
ville Davison Post (Appleton). Episodes, 
sketches, glimpses of mystery. A_ certain 
amount of good atmosphere and description, 
but a stage elaborately set too many times for 
the amount of actual performance. 

32 CALIBRE, by Donald McGiberty (Bobbs- 
Merrill). A not too lurid mystery interestingly 
built up and broken down, in a rapid easy nar- 
rative style. Thoroly readable. 


About People 


LINCOLN THE WorLD EMANCIPATOR, by John 
Drinkwater (Houghton Mifflin). A rather ran- 
dom miscellany of essays on the spirit of 
Americanism by the British dramatist who 
“discovered” Lincoln for London. 

A Snort Lire or Mark TWAIN, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine (Harpers). A condensation of 
the author’s well known longer biography. 

GamBeETTA, by Paul Deschanel (Dodd, Mead). 
The recent President of France writes a sym- 
pathetic biography of one of the greatest states- 
men of the Third Republic. Of particular in- 
terest is the discussion of the adoption of the 
present French constitution after the war with 
Prussia. Ex-President Deschanel writes with the 
blend of lucidity and enthusiasm characteristic 
of the best French political literature. 
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BOOKS THAT TELL HOW, WHEN AND WHERE 
Sent on ten days’ approval, ask for them on your letterhead 
EMPLOYEES’ MAGAZINES 
By Peter F, O’Shea, Organizer and Consulting Specialist on house organs. 
Employees’ house organs, properly conducted, can aid the management tly. Mr. O’Shea tell 
you the kind of articles that can be used most profitably “on a4 SS ou =°* Practical 
from cover to cover, $1.80 postpaid. 
STANDARD PRACTICE IN PERSONNEL WORK 
By Eugene J. Benge, of the Department of Industrial Relations, Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany; formerly Fellow in Industrial Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Mr. nn has the advantage of practical experience in industrial employment and Army 
Personnel Work. He presents the methods of selection, training and retention. About 300 
pages of workable suggestions. $3.00 postpaid. 
2400 BUSINESS BOOKS AND GUIDE TO BUSINESS LITERATURE 
An analytical list of books, directories, periodicals and other worth-while printed matter. 


Tells you where to find the very book or perhaps only the chapter of a book that deal: 
with the problem in hand. 456 pages. as ’ , ° $5.00 postpaid. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SERIES 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT 
LABOR PROBLEMS $2.40 each 
MODERN INDUSTRIAL MOVEMENTS postpaid 
Three volumes by Daniel Bloomfield, associate editor “Industrial Relations,” partner of 


Bloomfield & Bloomfield, Boston, consultants in Employment Management and Industrial 
Relations. 


In these ree compact volumes you find the most important pronouncements, by recognized 
authorities, on all important labor ee > in logical sequence for the busy executive 
who wants to get at the root of the matter quic 

Any and all of these books will be sent on ten 

days’ approval if asked for on your letterhead 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 960 University Ave., New York City 























HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S 


66 The Meaning of Sines announcement of 
SERVICE” 


Ready December 3rd 


Hundreds of thousands have been helped and 
inspired by Fosdick’s messages on Prayer and 
Faith. They will find this new book timely, 
virile, impressive. 


NEW 
“Everyday Life’ 
Book 


by FOSDICK is an event 
of moment to the Chris- 
tian world. 





Handy, ket edition volume, printed on THIN paper, 
Sound! T- leather cloth, round cornered. PRICE, $1.25 


A WORTH-WHILE 


FOSDICK’S trilogy on the 
meaning of Christianity— 
“The Meaning of Prayer’’ 


CHRISTMAS GIFT $1.15 


A SPECIALLY BOUND SET of Fosdick’s three “‘Mean- | “ The Meaning of Faith’’ 


ings’’—Prayer—Faith— Service. $1. 


‘ . ‘ d NOW 
The THREE books, uniformly bound in cloth, with om : eT) 
morocco ridge, gold stamped, gilt top, with silk marker, The Meaning of a 
encased in an attractive carton. 





$5.00, postage paid 
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347 Madison Ave., New York 
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SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing material for WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST? 
. . . 

special articles, papers, speeches, de- b4 
bates. Expert, scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, Suite 42, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


by Rev. E. E. HALE, D. D., and 
other Unitarian literature sent FREE 





Address P. 0. M., Arlington St. Church, 




















Boston, Mass. 





AUTOGRAPHS 


We have just published an extensive priced 
CaTaLocuE oF AvuTOGRAPH LETTERS AND 
Documents of distinguished men and women 
(48 pp., 1764 titles). In it are offered ex- 
cellent specimens of WasHinGTon, LINCOLN, 
Grant, Roosevett, NapoLeon, CROMWELL, 2a 
Scott, Dickens, THACKERAY, STEVENSON, By AMOS | 
HawTHoRNE, Emerson, LoweL_t, WHITTIER, - 

Hotmes, Ritey, Fierp, Mark Twarin, Rus- 

KIN, MEREDITH, BROWNING, TENNYSON, 

CaRLYLE, WorpswortH, Lams, MENDELSSOHN, : 

Wacner, Liszt, Bootn, Irvinc—not to men- P, $2.00 Net: $2.10 Delivered 

tion hundreds of others of fame. Sent free ; 

on receipt of 2c. in stamps for mailing. A WILDE’ COMPANY 
f N“ REE BOSTON, MA 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


Boston ~ Massachusetts 
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As Friendly 
As Your 
Favorite Book 


SNUG in your hand, 
with a smooth unob- 
structed barrel and a 
freely flowing point, 
the Parker Pen isa 
dependable friend. 


Four Types—$2.50 up 


Safety — Safety Self-Filling 
Safety Transparent—Regalar 
Parker Washer Clips 25c additional 


The Parker 
Pen Company 
JANESVILLE, WIS. 


New York Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 


PATerst 


Fountain Pen Pens 
—— 
EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMP LE TOURS 65 pe 
DIVIDENDS 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, January 15, 1921, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Monday, December 20, 1920. 

G. D. Mixne, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. 


A quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters 
per cent. has been declared on the Preferred Stock 
of this Company, payable January 3rd, 1921, to 
Stockholders of record at the close of business De- 
cember 16th, 1920. Transfer Books will remain 
open, Checks mailed. R, H. ISMON, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY. 
New York, December 1, 1920. 

PRE FERRED CAPITAL 
DIVIDEND NO. 

A dividend of one and doepamniins per cent. 

(1%%) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 

has this day been declared payable Saturday, Jan- 

uary 1, 1921, to stockholders of record at the 

close of business Wednesday, December 15, 1920. 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
8S. 8S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
H. C. WICK, Secretary. 


’ 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY eg 
New York, December 1, 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK. 
DIVIDEND NO. 73. 

A quarterly dividend of three per cent. (3%) 
on the Common Stock of this Company has this 
day been declared payable Saturday, Ci 4 1 
1921, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business Wednesday, December 15, 1 

Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 


Company of New York. 
8. S. DELANO, Treasurer. 
H, ©, WICK, Secretary. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 


Compositon 


1. Taking Banking Out of Politics. 

1. Write an explanation of the Federal Re- 
serve system of banking that would make 
it clear to a person who had never heard 
of it before. 


Il. Can Air Be Too Free? 


1. As a class, make suggestions for the con-. 
trol of aviation. Then appoint a com- 
mittee to sift and condense your sugges- 
tions into a table of laws. 

2. Have you any personal experience to add 
to the two incidents Mr. Driggs tells about 
of the plowed field and the golf course? If 
you have, write an interesting account of 
it, considering at the same time its legal 
aspects. 

8. Have a mock trial—Mr. Driggs’ farmer 
versus the aviator—based on your own 
laws. 

4. The fact that the sky, after any amount 
of legislation has been passed, must al- 
ways remain really uncharted and unpos- 
sessed, has many stirring suggestions. If 
any of them strikes you, you micht write 
a poem about it. Be humorous, if you are 
moved to be; but you might very easily be 
serious. 

ill. The Play’s the Thing. 

1. Just what exactly is the point of Mr. 
Moses’ article? Criticize the article for 
clearness and unity, in the light of what 
you decide to be its intention. 

2. Give examples, with reasons for your 
choice, of three plays better read than 
acted, then of three better acted than read, 
and then of three which need both treat- 
ments. 

8. Choose one Shakespeare play, with which 
you are or can be really familiar, and 
write an essay about it, considering it as an 
acting and as a reading play, and the 
ways in which it is both. 

4. What do you think about Shakespeare in 
general? Does an acted performance or a 
reading extract more from one of his 
plays? What do we mean when we say, 
“Oh, Shakespeare’s all richt, but he could 
never be really popular’? 

5. Which of the plays that Mr. Moses de- 
scribes does he make you most want to 
read? Read it, and as many others that he 
mentions as you can, comparing your re- 
actions with his. 


. Wells on the World. 


“There is no bigger writer than Wells.” In 
what sense do you think Mr. Slosson uses 
the word “bigger”? Do you agree with such 
a description? 

2. Do you know of any novel by Wells that is 
unmixedly a novel, that is, free from any 
propaganda or intention to inform? What 
about “Mr. Britling,” or “Joan and Peter”? 
Read one of the two that you have not 
read before, and write a discussion of 
Wells’ method of handling literary and 
provagandist material together. 

3. Define the following words: biology, minus- 
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cules, mummeries, potentate, idiosyncra- 
sies, bias, retina, fortnightly, illegible, ob- 
solete. 


V. Here Are Books. 


1. Write an informal essay for children about 
all of your very first favorite books that 
you can remember. 

2. From the reviews of children’s books in 
this number make out a list of ten for a 
child, with some particular child in mind. 
Then write out your list together with a 
character sketch of the child that will 
show why you chose the books you did. 

8. Pick out one of the general types of 
stories reviewed in this issue—animal 
stories, fairy stories, adventure stories, etc. 
—and write a letter to The Independent 
explaining your views as to the faults and 
shortcomings of the average run of that 
kind of children’s fiction. 

4. Write several short reviews of any other 
new books for children that have come to 
your attention. 

5. La Belle Ville. Write a description of any 
town that you know well and care about 
that would make an absent native home- 
sick, and a stranger want to go there to 
live. 

6. Louis Covperus is one of the important 
new novelists. Read any one of his novels 
you can get hold of, and in class discus- 
sion compare notes with the people who 
have read others of his books, in an effort 
to discover and define his characteristic 
qualities. 
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. American Commercial 


History, Civics and 


Economics 


re Banking Out 
of Polit 
What on = tell about the Federal Re- 
serve System? Under what President and 
by what law was it: established? 


. What steps did the Federal Reserve Board 


take to curb inflation after the war? How 
did this affect business? What complaints 
did this policy cause? 

Do you think that the curtailment of 
credits by the banks is a leading cause of 
the recent decline in prices? What other 
causes have been operative? 

Why was political pressure brought to 
bear on the Federal Reserve Board to re- 
verse its deflation policy? What would have 
been the effect in the long run if the 
at had yielded to political considera- 
ions 


. Efficiency at Washington — Reforming 


Uncle 
Sunk. 
What is a “cabinet”? Point out the differ- 
ence between the English or French cab- 
inet and the American. Is there anything 
about the cabinet in the American Con- 
stitution ? 


Sam. How Two Billions Were 


. What are the present departments of the 


Federal Government and who is at the head 
of each? What two new departments are 
proposed ? 

Prepare either side of a debate on the 
question: Resolved, that the Department 
of the Interior be abolished and its pres- 
ent functions divided between a Depart- 
ment of Public Works and a Department 
of Pub'ic Welfare. 

What men would you like to see appointed 
to each office in the cabinet next March? 
Send in your list to The Independent. 
What defects in our political methods 
seem to you to be revealed by the Ship- 
ping Board investigation? 


- Regulation of ‘Aerial Traffic—Can Air 


Be Too Free? 

“The United States is still at war with 
Germany, and is still without essential 
laws governing aviation.” If you can get 
hold of a copy of the Treaty of Versailles 
look up Part XI (Articles 313-320). 
“Property rights have heretofore extended 
above and below the surface of one’s real 
estate.” If this principle were. generally 
applied and strictly interpreted what ef- 
fect would it have on cross-country avia- 
tion? 

“Aviation is of necessity a Federal mat- 
ter.” What difficulty has conflicting state 
legislation caused railroads which run 
thru several states? Compare interstate 
rail traffic with interstate air traffic. 
“Contraband is today being smuggled over 
our national boundaries in large quanti- 
ties.” Should the Government establish 
“revenue cutter” airplanes? If the spirit 
moves you, write a thrilling short story 
of chasing airplane smugglers carrying 
jewels across the Canadian border. 
Riahts—Freez- 
ing Out Uncle Sam. America Protests. 
On what grounds does Secretary Colby 
base his protest against discrimination in 
the matter of petroleum claims in Meso- 
potamia? 

How does our refusal to enter the League 
of Nations affect our commercial rights in 
mandated territory? 

What is the mandatory system? How did 
it come to be adopted? What parts of the 
world have been assigned under mandate 
to various Powers? 

Secretary Colby declares that the United 
States has only one-twelfth of the world’s 
petroleum resources. What other countries 
besides the United States are rich in oil? 
Show the connection between the pe- 
troleum resources of such countries as 
Russia, Persia, Mesopotamia and Mexico 
and the interest foreign powers take in 
their political situation. 

Japanese Immiaration—Prickina the 
Rubble. The Census on the Yellow 
Peril. : 

Do you think that the Japanese population 
in the United States is increasing too rap- 
idly? If so, what remedy would you sug- 
gest? 

If you were President what recommenda- 
tions would you make to Congress on the 
general question of immigration? Would 
you discriminate against or in favor of 
certain nations or races, or adept tests 
(such as the literacy test) which wovld 
apply to immigrants from all countries? 








